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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ART JURY 



To THE Honourable Thomas B. SmIth, 
Mayor of Philadelphli : 

Sir: — In accordance with law, I have the honour 
to present herewith a report of the proceedings of 
the Art Jury during the calendar year 1917. 



The Johnson Bequest 

Easily the most important event, so far as the 
art interests of the City and citizens of Philadel- 
phia are concerned, was the bequest to the City 
by John G. Johnson of his collection of works of 
art. So important is the collection, that this was 
indeed the outstanding art event of the year 
throughout the United States. The collection is 
a superb one, whether considered from the point 
of view of the remarkable merit of many of the 
individual works of art or from the extent of the 
field covered in a masterly way by the expertness 
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of knowledge of the donor, as well as by his cath- 
olicity of taste. This Department of the City 
Government, acting in harmony with other De- 
partments and with the Councils, promptly ap- 
proved the acceptance of the bequest. 

Mr. Johnson's residence, in which the collec- 
tion is now housed, was included in the gift, but 
it is not available in its present form for an ade- 
quate display of the great number of works of art 
it contains and there may be therefore some delay 
in making the collection available for public in- 
struction and enjoyment. 

The Art Jury was happy to accede to your re- 
quest and that of the residuary legatees under 
the Will of Mr. Johnson to act as arbiter in deter- 
mining the "Objects of Personal Use and Orna- 
ment" as distinct from "Objects of Household 
Use and Adornment," the former of which go to 
the residuary legatees. In accordance with your 
suggestion, a special committee of the Jury was 
appointed to pass upon the articles in question 
and it has completed its work, but, as its report 
will be presented during 1918, the subject is not 
further referred to here. 



The Art Museum 

During the year the Jury has had further con- 
ferences with the architects for the Philadelphia 

Museum of Art, Messrs. Trumbauer, Zantzinger 
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and Borie, and also with Messrs. Arnold W. 
Brunner, Burt L. Fenner and John Russell Pope, 
of New York, and M. Jacques Greber, of Paris. 
The conferences emphasized the great importance 
of the outlook from and the views toward the 
southwestern and northwestern sides of the build- 
ing. This is due to the remarkable fortune of the 
City in possessing a promontory, directly on the 
axis of the Parkway, which dominates a large por- 
tion of Fairmount Park, the whole of the Park- 
way, and two stretches of the river, which bends 
just as it touches the foot of the promontory. 
Some changes were made in the details of th^ 
design for the river fagades of the building, to 
take advantage of these features of the site. At 
its meeting in March, the Jury adopted resolu- 
tions approving the plans submitted, in accordance 
with the revised model, with certain additional 
recommendations . 



GidiBER's Plans for the Parkway 

As President of the Art Jury, I had the honour 
of suggesting to you and to the Fairmount Park 
Commission the employment of M. Jacques Greber, 
of Paris, one of the most eminent landscape archi- 
tects of the time, to prepare plans for the land- 
scape work along the Parkway. 

In the development of this great public improve- 
ment Philadelphia has an extraordinary oppor- 
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tunity actually to duplicate, and in some respects 
to surpass, the most famous of all the great drives 
of the world, the Champs Elysees. And it is 
gratifying to note that the extraordinary public 
interest in and appreciation of M. Greber's plans, 
upon their recent exhibition, have confirmed the 
judgment of the municipal authorities in securing 
such an artist as their adviser. 

Few Philadelphians have any conception of the 
revenue the City will derive from carrying out 
these plans, through the attraction their execu- 
tion will offer to visitors. It is a well established 
fact that the cities abroad, which have attracted 
the most visitors, are those which have maintained 
their art treasures and have beautified their high- 
ways and their parks with plans such as are now 
offered to Philadelphia. 

The Report for 1914 of the Commissioner of 
Dominion Parks of Canada gives the following 
figures of the revenue derived from tourist traflSc: 

1. Annual revenue of France from tourist 

traffic $500,000,000 

2. Annual revenue of Switzerland from 

tourist traffic 150,000,000 

3. Annual revenue of Italy from tourist 

traffic 100,000,000 

4. Annual revenue of Maine, U. S. A., 

from tourist traffic 40,000,000 

5. Expenditure of American tourists 

abroad in 1910 350,000,000 

"Mr. W. T. Hobson, organizer of the Canadian Travel 
Association (formerly General Advertising Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway), has prepared a careful esti- 
mate of the amount of money spent' by tourists in Canada 
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last year. His figures are $50,000,000. Startling as it 
may appear, these figures place the value of tourist 
traflSe in the fourth position with respect to revenue from 
Canada's national resources. The comparison is: 

Field crops, Canada, 1913 $509,437,000 

Forest products, Canada, 1913. . . 161,093,000 

Minerals, Canada, 1913 102,300,000 

Tourist traffic, Canada, 191S .... 50,000,000 
Fisheries, Canada, 1913 43,667,000 

"The figures compiled are calculated to emphasize the 
tremendous commercial potentialities of the tourist traffic. 
Nothing attracts tourists like national parks. Therefore, 
national parks provide the chief means of bringing to 
Canada a stream of tourists and a stream of tourists' gold, 

* * * "It is perhaps as important to keep Canadian 
money in Canada, as it is to attract foreign money to the 
Dominion." 

An enormous tide of travel is flowing by Phila- 
delphia's doors. From its situation, between New 
York and the capital of the United States, it has 
an admirable opportunity to attract visitors pass- 
ing between these two cities by the creation of 
this great Parkway, with its Museum and other 
buildings as proposed. While it is of course neces- 
sary to spend large sums of money on public 
utilities, such as sewers, fire and police stations, 
schools and libraries, for the health and comfort of 
our citizens, these in no way attract and hold 
tourists, whose expenditures mean so much to any 
city. 

Municipal Improvements in War-Time 

The Art Jury has of course nothing to do with 
the actual execution of the plans, upon which it 
passes, nor is it its function to determine when 
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any work should be begun, but the Act of As- 
sembly, under which this Department of the City 
was created, authorizes it to make recommenda- 
tions concerning such matters. 

The war presents apparent diflSculties in regard 
to undertaking the construction of public improve- 
ments, and these diflSculties may easily lead to 
erroneous conclusions. The first duty of civiliza- 
tion is to win this war for liberty, but there is 
danger that in our zeal to wii;^ the war we may 
lose sight of some things that would make our 
participation in the war really eflScient. While 
before the war fifty-eight garden suburbs and 
garden cities had been erected in England, which 
are admirable in their plan and remarkable in their 
attractiveness, none of them equals Well Hall, a 
town built by the British Government for muni- 
tions workers since the war began. It is perhaps 
equally noticeable that in Marseilles a great 
monumental bridge has been completed since the 
war began and in battle-torn Rheims a completely 
adequate city plan, with encircling boulevards, 
parks, and other things in the nature of beautifica- 
tion, have been prepared in the last year or two, 
while in Toronto the first section of a public Art 
Museum has just been completed and is expected 
to be ready for opening early next autumn. 

The preparation of adequate plans for the 
growth of the City's population, whether these 
plans be for original construction in such suburban 
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territory as the region around Hog Island or for 
re-construetion near the centre of the City, — such 
as plans for adequate means of communication 
with Hog Island by river embankments along the 
Schuylkill, — should be pushed with vigour. As a 
matter of fact, the war is presenting to Philadel- 
phia an absolute necessity for city planning and 
city building. 

It appears that in the last two years and a 
half a population greater than the entire popula- 
tion of Columbus, Ohio, has been added to the 
City and its suburbs. The Hog Island operation 
alone will employ thirty thousand workmen, who 
with their families will constitute a direct addi- 
tion to the City of about 120,000 people. With 
similar increases in other plants, already stretch- 
ing from Bristol to Wilmington, we shall have to 
prepare plans and execute them for a further addi- 
tion, in the next year or two, of 200,000 more 
people to the City's population. If we knew the 
war would end in six months or a year, it might 
be wise to postpone important projects; but, if 
the war is to last four or five years, the success 
of Philadelphia's contribution toward the winning 
of the war may actually depend upon the creation 
of a great traflSc-way, perhaps as wide as the North- 
east Boulevard, paralleling the river, from the 
present built-up section of Southeast Philadelphia 
to the State line. 

Those cities, in which the population during 
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the war will be more or less at a standstill, may 
perhaps wisely postpone city planning and the 
execution of city planning projects, but those, like 
Philadelphia, to which great masses of people are 
being drawn through the enormous suction of war 
industries, must take correspondingly adequate 
measures for city building. 



Temporary Parkway Structures 

During the year, the Jury passed upon a num- 
ber of structures for the Parkway, which were 
generally of minor importance. Several of the 
submissions concerned the temporary rebuilding 
of fronts or backs of buildings, cut diagonally by 
the Parkway lines. One, however, was for a roof 
sign, visible from the Parkway. Naturally, this 
was disapproved. The design for a gateway to 
the Friends' Burial Ground was approved and it 
has since been carried out, opening up to public 
view this charming old property and in effect 
bringing into the Parkway a semi-public park of 
several acres. 



The Independence Hall Collection 

During the year the Art Jury has given careful 
attention to the interesting and unique collection 
of paintings in Independence Hall. One of the 
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pernicious developments of the past thirty or 
forty years in all museums, in Europe as well 
as in the United States, has been the activity of 
so-called "restorers" — more properly styled "de- 
stroyers." 

The Jury, during the year, had submitted to 
it proposals for restoring certain famous and very 
valuable portraits. The restoration was in each 
case limited by direction of the Jury to such work 
as would not destroy either the monetary or 
artistic value of the paintings. The experience 
of the Jury with the City's paintings is sufficient 
to show the importance of entrusting the care of 
any collection of paintings only to the most expert. 



Bridges 

The influence of bridges upon the income of 
cities is becoming more and more understood. 
They may either elevate a degraded neighborhood 
or degrade an attractive one. An ugly bridge, 
built in a region of high values, will depress those 
values, causing a corresponding reduction in the 
City's income and borrowing capacity. A hand- 
some bridge will increase values, with resulting 
increase in income and borrowing capacity. This 
is particularly true of such bridges as those pro- 
jected on the lines of University Avenue and South 
Street across the Schuylkill. The Art Jury there- 
fore has given careful study dm-ing the year to 
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those two important projects and satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained. 

Another important design considered was one 
for a bridge on the line of Holme Avenue over 
Wooden Bridge Run. Here the primary con- 
sideration was not the design, but the question 
whether the immediate surroundings of the bridge 
would be built-up land or a park. Wooden Bridge 
Run is naturally an extension of Pennypack Park 
and leads directly to the little cemetery in which 
Thomas Holme, William Penn's surveyor, is buried* 
The Art Jury has accordingly requested advice as 
to whether the City should not ultimately acquire 
the valley of this Run as a portion of its park 
system. The Jury recommends that it do so and 
that this addition to the park be placed upon the 
city plan at once. 

The novel design for the handsome viaduct 
along Twenty-fifth Street, for the Delaware Ex- 
tension of the Pennsylvania Railroad, appro- 
priately suggests great strength and has been 
approved. 

Columbia Bridge over the Schuylkill, in the 
heart of Fairmount Park, has finally been well 
designed. As first projected, it would have ap- 
peared, from two points of view, like a solid wall 
directly across the river. It will now have a 
series of elliptical arches, which will prevent that 
result and will permit glimpses of delightful 
stretches of water. Its construction will cause a 
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jgreat improvement in that region of the park, as it 
will succeed a steel truss bridge of the ugliest type^ 

It is not alone, however, in sueh striking places 
that the Art Jury has secured results that will 
add to the beauty of their surroundings and there- 
fore to the pleasure of the citizens, but in minor 
streets as well. It was proposed to put a pipe 
bridge across Orianna Street. A comlnittee visited 
the site and noticed the changing vistas of the 
street, due to slight changes in its line, which 
make it really picturesque. The Jury thereupon 
disapproved the design and location of the pipe 
support and suggested that communication be- 
tween the two buildings be placed underground, 
without introducing such a serious disfigurement 
over the street. 

Similarly, the Art Jury disapproved a bridge 
to connect two buildings on the opposite sides of 
Sansom Street. The Jury noted the fact that it 
was entirely possible to get a connection between 
the buildings underground, the passageway being 
no lower than the floor of the Arcadia Cafe. An 
ordinance granting permission for the structure 
was however passed and approved. In view of 
what the Superior Court says in Lennon vs. 
Porter, 65 Superior Court 94, it appears that the 
ordinance has no validity. The Superior Court in 
this decision, which was rendered in the past 
year, says: ''The decision in Reimer^s Appeal^ 
sxtpray established the principle that it was not within 
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the power of the city by special ordinance to grant 
to a particular individual the right to maintairi a 
permanent structure extending over the street.^ ^ 



Buildings 

Plans for a number of important buildings were 
considered, such as the Logan Branch Library, one 
of the buildings for the Byberry group of hospitals 
and five buildings for League Island Park. The 
members of the Art Jury were particularly pleased 
with the designs of the last mentioned group. 

The Frankford Elevated Railway Stations, ow- 
ing to the increase in the cost of materials, were 
re-designed with a view to bringing them within 
the sums allowed for their erection. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection, that it was found 
cheaper to use marble than sandstone for some 
of the details. One satisfactory result of the Art 
Jury's study of the design will be obtained through 
the adoption by the Department of City Transit 
of the Jury's recommendation, that no station- 
building shall be erected over a street, and no 
stairway therefore will come down to the side- 
walk, but all stations and their approaches will be 
constructed entirely within the building-lines. 

The Art Jury was glad to approve the designs 
for two more of the admirable Moyamensing 
Piers, at Wolf and Ritner Streets, which are well 
conceived; but a different feeling was created by 
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tile submission of the indefensible proposition to 
erect a commercial wharf at the foot of Penn 
Treaty Park. It is not within the scope of the 
Art Jury's authority to disapprove the erection of 
a structure which has been duly authorized, for its 
function is limited to the approval or disapproval 
of designs and locations of structures or fixtures, 
as distinct from passing upon the desirability of 
their erection at all; it therefore approved the 
design of the wharf building for Penn Treaty 
Park, but it took occasion to add to its approval: 

* * * " the Art Jury at the same time expresses 
its keen regret that the greater part of the water- 
front of the only riverside park of the built-up 
City on the Delaware River should be diverted 
from the park use, for which it had been acquired 
and developed, to a commercial use, for which 
some other property could have been acquired by 
purchase or condemnation. 

"Land acquired for use as a public park has in 
a few cases been suggested for another public 
use, such as a site for a free public library, but 
this is the first instance in Philadelphia of the 
deliberate diversion of park land to commercial 
purposes yielding private profit." 



Sidewalk Nuisances Erected and Maintained 

FOR Private Gain 

While the chief purpose of sidewalks is to fur- 
nish passage along a street, yet, as stated by the 
Superior Court in Lennon vs. Porter (65 Superior 
Court 94) :— 
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The right of passing along or over a public 
highway has connected with it certain incidents, 
which are essential to the proper enjoyment of 
it, such as light, air and view. If abutting owners 
had the right to cover it over, so as to shut out 
the light from above, its enjoyment would not 
only be greatly interfered with, but it might often 
be rendered dangerous and practically useless. '^ 

All of these public rights have been, as a matter 
of fact, seriously interfered with in Philadelphia, 
as well as in many other cities. This interference 
has taken so many forms and has resulted in so 
many nuisances, either created under the author- 
ity of ordinances passed decades ago, or, as in 
many cases, erected in arrogant defiance of the 
city authorities, that the Art Jury has received a 
number of communications seeking the removal of 
such nuisances either in individual cases or in 
general. The owner of one store is permitted to 
interfere unjustly with the business of his neigh- 
bors through the erection of a sign that extends 
over the sidewalk, advertising for the time being 
the store, in front of which it is placed, but thereby 
pocketing the stores on either side of it, unless 
each one of these erects a sign and pushes it 
farther out than the first one, in which case it in 
turn is hidden. This has become especially notice- 
able in cities of the United States, Philadelphia 
among them, since the introduction of electric 
signs; but the nuisance of unilluminated signs is 
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almost as great, although they are generally less 
oflFensive in design than the former. 

In the case of electric signs, more brilliantly 
lighted streets can be secured, if all such signs 
are placed parallel with the fagades of buildings. 
Every shop can then afford to have an electric 
sign; otherwise each sign interferes with the one 
next to it, unless the one later erected is either 
pushed out farther over the sidewalk, in which 
case the limit of the street is soon reached; or 
unless each sign is raised higher and higher up the 
fagade of the building in utter disregard of its 
effect upon the appearance of the structure, the 
result being that the street soon looks like either 
a mushroom town of the Middle West or an alley 
in Chinatown. 

Elementary justice demands an absolutely equal 
advantage for each store along the sidewalk. 
This can be secured in only one way, by compell- 
ing each sign, whether illuminated or not, to be 
parallel with and placed flat against the fagade of 
its building. 

The Art Jury has been endeavouring, so far as 
lies within the scope of its authority, to persuade 
applicants to adopt this elementary principle of 
justice, and not without some success. The Busi- 
ness Men's Associations of the City are more and 
more giving their hearty support and are using 
direct efforts with individuals toward securing 
this result. The following letter, recently received 
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from The Chestnut Street Business Men's Asso- 
ciation, is an illustration of this sort of co-operation : 



a 
a 



November 9, 1917. 

Andrew Wright Crawford, Esq., 
Secretary of the Art Jury, 
City Hall, Philadelphia. 
My dear Mr. Crawford: 

At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Chestnut Street Business Men's Associa- 
tion, held November 8th, I was instructed to 
request the Art Jury to refuse its approval for 
any signs on Chestnut Street which are not placed 
flat against the front of the building. 

Will you kindly advise me as to what action 
the Jury takes upon this question.'^ 

Very truly, 

George Albert Drovin, 

Secretary." 

The Art Jury adopted the following resolution 
concerning overhanging signs: 

"Resolvedy That, in the opinion of the Art 
Jury, no signs projecting over the street from 
the face of a building should be approved for 
Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce or Pine Streets, be- 
tween the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, or 
the intersecting streets, between Chestnut and 
Pine Streets, and that no V-shaped projecting 
sign should be approved for any street." 

Notice of this action was sent to the Walnut 
Street Business Association, from which the fol- 
lowing letter was received in reply: 
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"December 10th, 1917, 

"Mr. A. W. Crawford, Seety., 
Art Jury, 
City Hall, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Crawford: 

We are pleased to receive your resolution in 
re projecting signs. Can we anticipate that this 
is the first step towards legislation removing 
them? 

Thanking you for a further advice, I am, with 
best regards, • 

Yours very truly. 

Walnut Street Business Association, 

E. J. Berlet, President." 

A letter from a New York realty company was 

also recently received, which reads, in part, as 

follows : 

" 10-31-17. 

"We write to complain about a showcase 
which has been placed in front of * * * 
store at * * * Market Street and whick 
projects a foot or 18 inches beyond the building 
line thereby considerably blocking the view of 
passersby to the show windows of our tenant. 
In addition to the inconvenience to our tenant, 
the show cases do not add to the appearance of 
the street and they considerably narrow the 
sidewalk at a point where it is already too nar- 
row because of the subway kiosk existing at 
this point. 

"We earnestly request that you inspect the 
location and order the showcase removed." 

These are three, instances of the very general 
demand that has arisen, not only in Philadelphia, 
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but in other cities as well, for the abolition of all 
sorts of sidewalk nuisances, wherever it is possible, 
and for their very decided diminution in other 
cases. In previous reports of the Art Jury this 
matter has been referred to and it is one of the 
principal subjects of the report for 1916. An 
ordinance is now before Councils, which would 
make a marked improvement in this respect. 
While the ordinance might well be amended, so 
as to compel the removal of all signs that project 
over the street, but permitting them to be placed 
parallel with the fagade of the buildings, and while, 
in a few other respects, the ordinance should be 
made more vigourous, nevertheless the Jury has 
adopted the following resolutions: 

''Resolved, That the Art Jury endorses the 
proposed Ordinance, entitled ^An Ordinance 
regulating the erection and maintenance of struc- 
tureSy devices or fixtures appurtenant to buildings 
or their use or in any way encroaching upon or 
above the sidewalks, or projecting beyond the 
building lines, in the streets or highways of the 
City of Philadelphia, and providing penalties for 
violations thereof,' and recommend its passage. 

"Further, Resolved, That the Mayor be re- 
quested to forward this resolution to Councils 
with a favourable recommendation." 

The ordinance having failed, as yet, to pass, it 
is now recommended that it be amended as above 
suggested and promptly passed. 
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Marquises and Metal Awnings 
The Art Jury has in a number of instances re^ 
fused its approval of designs for marquises or 
metal awnings and recommended to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Highways that no marquise be 
allowed at certain locations, this recommendation 
being made because under the ordinance of Coun- 
cils it is left to his discretion whether or not to 
grant such permits. Councils have furthered the 
same object through the passage of ordinances 
ordering the removal of metal awnings already 
erected over certain streets. One such ordinance, 
that of June 11, 1914, directed the removal of all 
awnings on South Street between the Delaware 
and Schuylkill Rivers. This was the ordinance 
which was attacked in Lennon vs. Porter, already 
referred to. Its validity was upheld. Not only 
did the Court say, as already quoted, that, "if 
abutting owners had the right to cover over a 
public highway, so as to shut out the light from 
above, its enjoyment would not only be greatly 
interfered with, but it might often be rendered 
dangerous and practically useless;" but it added: 
"It is clearly within the powers of the legislature 
to at any time prohibit the maintenance by owners 
of abutting property of any structure connected 
with their buildings extending over public streets, 
and this power they may delegate to municipalities, 
to be exercised within the municipal limits." 
' There are all sorts of pleas advanced by indi- 
es 



vidual applicants or by contractors, who have 
induced such applicants to enter into contracts 
with them for the erection of these nuisances. 
One amusing plea, always presented with great 
gravity and assumed deep knowledge of the law 
and of the constitutional rights of Americans, is 
that an ordinance of Councils, directing the re- 
moval of signs, awnings, etc., from only one street, 
or only one side of a street, is "class legislation.'' 
It is difficult to understand what is meant by this 
popular and grandiloquent, but entirely vague 
phrase; but it has been completely disposed of in 
the decision of Lennon vs. Porter, the Court not- 
ing that Philadelphia has the power, by the Act 
of 1838, to make "such and so many rules and 
regulations" as to public highways, "as to the 
Councils may seem expedient ; " * * * "when 
the legislature by express grant confers on a mu- 
nicipality the power to regulate a specific local 
affair, the municipality may do so by ordinances 
that apply to particular streets and not to all 
the streets within its boundaries;" this power 
being subject to the limitation, that it is "not 
within the power of the city by special ordinance 
to grant to a particular individual the right to 
maintain a permanent structure extending over 
the street." 

Particularly significant . is the statement of the 
Court: ''When an ordinance under which an awn- 
ing wa^ authorized is repealedy the owner ceases to 



have any authority for his intrusion upon the 
public street'^ The use of the word "intrusion" 
is happy, because accurate. 



Second Conference of Public Art 

Departments 

At the invitation of the Art Jury, the Second 
Conference of Art Commissions of the United 
States was held in Philadelphia on May 15, 1917. 
The Conference met in the Mayor's Reception 
Room in the morning, the members were enter- 
tained at Lynnewood Hall by the President of 
the Art Jury in the afternoon and a dinner was 
given to the Conference by the Mayor in the 
evening. Following the precedent set by the New 
York Art Commission, which called the First 
Conference and reported the proceedings in one 
of its annual reports, the Art Jury prints, as an 
appendix hereto, the report of the proceedings of 
the Second Conference. It is interesting to note 
in passing the growth throughout the United 
States in the number of such departments in 
recent years, as evidenced by the records of the 
Conference. In Pennsylvania two cities now have 
such departments as constituent portions of their 
governments, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and one 
is authorized for Scranton. 

During the year 1917, one hundred and ninety- 
three new submissions were made to the Art Jury 
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and, in addition, twenty-six submissions, made 
prior to January 1, 1917, were considered. 

A list of all matters submitted to or considered 
by the Jury during the year is appended hereto. 

On behalf of the Art Jury: 

Joseph E. Widener, 

President. 

Philadelphia, February 4, 1918. 
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APPENDIX 

MATTERS SUBMITTED OR CONSIDERED IN 1917 

For action on submissions made and finally- 
passed upon before January 1, 1917, see previ- 
ous Reports. The following list covers the plans 
and designs submitted before January 1, 1917, but 
considered after that date, as well as those sub- 
mitted during 1917, whether finally disposed of or 
not. Revised plans are frequently requested. 
This list gives only the final action, where such 
action has been taken. 

SuBMIEh 
8I0N No. 

34 Pastorius Monument. Full-size drawings of 
revised inscriptions on front and sides of 
pedestal approved; re-revised inscription 
for rear of pedestal approved, with con- 
ditions. Pending. 

81 Philadelphia Museum of Art. Revised pre- 
liminary plans approved; the Ground 
Plan, designs of Front Elevation, Side 
Elevation, revised design for Rear Eleva- 
tion, and other plans, approved, with ex- 
ceptions and recommendations. Pending. 

226 Pennsylvania Railroad Bridge on line of 
Wynnefield Avenue. Revised design ap- 
proved. 
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Submis- 
sion No. 

311 Front Street Retaining Wall at Philadelphia 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases. Plans 
approved, with exception. Pending. 

320 Lamp Standards for the Fairmount Parkway. 
Pending. 

365 Robert Morris Memorial. Pending. 

439 Restoration of Chestnut Hill Water Tower. 
Pending. 

464 Highway Bridge on line of Bensalem Avenue. 
Pending. 

487 Development of Intersection of Thirty -sixth 
Street, Locust Street and Woodland 
Avenue. Revised design for planting 
space approved, with condition. 

502 Charles Allen Smith Memorial, McPherson 
Square. Revised design disapproved and 
Art Jury's opinion repeated that a mor- 
tuary monument is not suitable for a pub- 
lic park. 

556 Caretaker's House and Fences for Queen 
Park. Location and revised design of 
House approved. Design of Fence ap- 
proved. 

563 Kenil worth Street Pier (Municipal). Sub- 

stituted plans approved. 

564 Columbia Bridge over the Schuylkill River. 

Final design approved. 

570 House for Park Superintendent, Bartram's 
Garden. Revised substituted design ap- 
proved. 

575 South Street Bridge over the Schuylkill 
River. Re-revised preliminary design ap- 
proved. 

579 Convent Lane Footbridge. Revised substi- 
tuted plan approved, as temporary struc- 
ture. 
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Sttbmis- 
SION No. 

594 Two Bridges for Cobb's Creek Parkway over 
Cobb's Creek. Upper Bridge approved; 
Lower Bridge approved, with exceptions. 
Revised plan of details approved, with 
minor modification. 

598 Metal Awnings over Pavements of Webb 
Terminal Warehouse Addition, Delaware 
Avenue, Water Street and Walnut Street. 
Location and revised design approved, 
with condition. 

600 Painting in Oil of Dr. Bodo Otto, Surgeon 
of the Revolutionary War. Disapproved 
in default of satisfactory evidence of its 
authenticity as a historic likeness. Pend- 
ing. 

602 Alterations of Parkway Front of Residence 
No. 1614 Appletree Street. Approved, as 
a temporary structure. 

604 Standard Size and Design of Signs for Tem- 
porary Platforms over Sidewalks. Amend- 
ment to resolution in regard to regulation 
of size of signs approved. 

608 Pennsylvania Railroad Superstructure of 
Bridge over Graver's Lane, Chestnut Hill. 
Approved, as a temporary structure. 

611 Alterations to Building for Fire Station, 

Oak Lane. Revised design approved. 

612 Alterations to Fire Station, No. 3546 Ger- 

mantown Avenue. Substituted plan ap- 
proved. 

614 Henry Avenue Bridge over Wissahickon 

Creek. Pending. 

615 Building to Contain Repair-Shop, Store- 

Rooms, etc., for Bureau of Water, at 
Twenty-sixth, Jefferson and Master Streets. 
Pending. 
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SuBins- 
SION No. 

616 Buildings for Tubercular Division, Philadel- 

phia General Hospital. Designs and loca- 
tions approved. 

617 Buildings for Working Classes, Philadelphia 

Hospital for Insane. Designs and locations 
approved. 

618 Pennsylvania Railroad Superstructure of 

Bridge over Twenty-fifth Street. Revised 
design approved. 

619 Pennsylvania Railroad Superstructure of 

Bridge over JeflFerson Street. Design ap- 
proved, with proviso. 

620 Pennsylvania Railroad Superstructure of 

Bridge over Dauphin Street. Re-revised 
design approved. 

621 Footway and Footbridge on line of Harvey 

Street, Manayunk. Approved, subject to 
submission of simplified design for lan- 
terns. Pending. 

622 Cornice and Balconies for Building, Nos. 

661-669 North Broad Street. Revised 
design for Cornice approved. Design for 
Balconies approved. 

623 Private Footbridge over Montgomery Street, 

between Fourth and Fifth Streets. Re- 
vised design approved. 

624 Pennsylvania Railroad Bridge over Disston 

Street, Tacony. Revised design approved. 

625 Pennsylvania Railroad Bridge over Comly 

Street, Wissinoming. Revised design ap- 
proved. 

626 Canopy over Door, No. 35^ South Eighth 

Street. Disapproved. 

627 Marquise for Building at N. E. corner Fif- 

teenth Street and Lehigh Avenue. Dis- 
approved. 
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Submis- 
sion No. 

628 Private Footbridge, American Street north 

of Glenwood Avenue. Revised design re- 
quested. Pending. 

629 Fountain and Walks for Park at Front, Allen 

and Hope Streets. Design approved, with 
modifications. Submission withdrawn tem- 
porarily. 

630 Wagon-Scale for Philadelphia and Reading 

Railway Company, north side of Allegheny 
Avenue, east of 22d Street. Design and 
location disapproved. 

631 Commercial Wharf for Penn Treaty Park. 

Design approved, with statement of rea- 
sons for regret. 

632 Canopies over Sidewalk on Building at N. W. 

corner Chestnut Street and Delaware 
Avenue. Design and location for one 
Marquise over door on Chestnut Street 
approved. 

633 Administration Building and Grit Chamber for 

Frankford Intercepting Sewer. Approved. 

634 Re-Painting of Exterior of Old Town Hall, 

Germantown. Colours approved. 

635 Two Canopies for Building at No. 34 North 

Fifth Street. Disapproved. 

636 Convenience Station, Wharton Square. De- 

sign and location approved. 

637 Convenience Station, Reyburn Square. De- 

sign approved, if satisfactory location is 
submitted. Pending. 

638 Frankford Elevated Railway Station at S. W. 

corner Allegheny and Kensington Avenues. 
Revised design approved, with condition. 

639 Frankford Elevated Railway Station at N. E. 

corner Allegheny and Kensington Avenues. 
Design approved, with condition. 
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SuBBCia- 
SION No. 

640 Frankford Elevated Railway Station at N. 

W. corner K and Tioga Streets. Substi- 
tuted plans approved. 

641 Frankford Elevated Railway Station at S. E. 

comer Kensington Avenue and Tioga 
Street. Substituted plans pending. 

642 Frankford Elevated Railway Station at N. 

W. corner Kensington and Torresdale 
Avenues. Substituted plans approved. 

643 Frankford Elevated Railway Station at S. E. 

corner Kensington and Torresdale Avenues. 
Substituted plans approved. 

644 Frankford Elevated Railway Station at Nos. 

4270-72 Frankford Avenue. Revised de- 
sign approved, with condition. 

645 Frankford Elevated Railway Station at Nos. 

4269-71 Frankford Avenue. Revised de- 
sign approved, with condition. 

646 Frankford Elevated Railway Station at No. 

4604 Frankford Avenue. Design approved, 
with condition. 

647 Frankford Elevated Railway Station at S. E. 

comer Frankford Avenue and Margaret 
Street. Design approved, with condition. 

638-647 Designs of Typical Connecting Passage, 
Platform Enclosure and Railings of Frank- 
ford Elevated Railway Stations. Ap- 
proved. 

648 Marquise for Nos. 329-335 South Broad 

Street. Disapproved. 

649 Band Stand, League Island Park. Location 

and revised design approved. 

650 Comfort Station, League Island Park. Loca- 

tion and revised design approved. 

651 Boat-House and Pavilion, League Island 
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SUBMIB* 
SION No. 

Park. Location and revised design ap- 
proved. 

652 Pavilion, League Island Park. Design and 

location approved preliminarily. Pending. 

653 Overlook, League Island Park. Location 

and revised design approved. 

654 Temporary Shelter over Sidewalk, southwest 

corner Tenth and Chestnut Streets. De- 
sign and colouring approved. 

655 Label for Frames of the Sharpless Collection, 

Independence Hall. Label and style of 
lettering approved, with suggestion. 

656 Gasoline Service Station, S. W. corner 40th 

and Walnut Streets. Design approved. 

657 Gateway to Friends' Burial Ground, N. E. 

corner 17th Street and The Parkway. De- 
sign approved. 

658 Pennsylvania Railroad Fixtures for Electri- 

fication of Philadelphia Terminal Division. 
Designs approved for wiring at following 
Bridges: 34th Street, 33d Street, Oxford 
Street, Columbia Avenue, Montgomery 
Avenue, 29th Street, Abbottsford Avenue, 
Queen Lane and Wissahickon Avenue, 
Coulter Street, Morris Street, Schoolhouse 
Lane, Walnut Lane, Wayne Avenue, Duval 
Street, Johnson Street, Allen Lane, Gowen 
Avenue, Willow Grove Avenue; also, de- 
sign approved for Signal Mast Brackets 
for 29th Street Bridge. 

659 Parkway Front for Premises No. 120 North 

17th Street. Approved, as a temporary 
structure. 

660 Balcony for No. 2140 West Indiana Avenue. 

Design approved. 
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SUBMIB- 
BION No. 

661 Two Highway Bridges on line of Holme 

Avenue over the Bustleton Railroad and 
Wooden Bridge Run. Preliminary plans 
of Curbs, Planting and general arrange- 
ment of the two bridges approved, with 
condition. Pending. 

662 Forty-ninth Street Bridge over the Phila- 

delphia, Baltimore and Washington Rail- 
road. Approved. 

663 Engine House No. 4, Lardner's Point Pump- 

ing Station. Location and revised design 
approved. 

664 Moyamensing Piers, Nos. 82 and 84, South 

Delaware Wharves. Design approved. 

665 Restoration of Five Original Portraits, Inde- 

pendence Hall Collection. Certain work 
approved . Pending. 

666 Standard Electric Light Post for Parks and 

Squares. Withdrawn. 

667 Alterations to Doorway at No. 5213 Chest- 

nut Street. Design approved in principle. 
Pending. 

668 Pedestal and Base-Exedra for Statue of Thor- 

finn Karlsefni. Pending. 

669 Fire Escape for Store Building near Ninth 

and Market Streets. Design and location 
approved. 

670 Addition to Ryerss Museum Building, Bur- 

holme Park. Revised design requested. 
Pending. 

671 Flag Pole for Market Square, Germantown. 

Design and location approved. 

672 Acquisition by City of Fountain by Zeitlin. 

Acquisition not recommended. 

673 Balcony for No. 905 Clinton Street. Ap- 

proved, as a temporary structure. 
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Submis- 
sion No. 

674 Private Bridge to Connect Nos. 1218-1222 

Sansom Street with Rear of Nos. 1218- 
1222 Chestnut Street. Disapproved. 

675 Marquise for Nos. 1233-39 Callowhill Street. 

Disapproved. 

676 Signs for Temporary Fence surrounding site 

of Main Building for the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. Design, with modification, 
approved; change in locations required. 

677 Vase and Fern-Box for Rittenhouse Square, 

proposed for Top of Wall of Fountain. 
Disapproved. 

678 Recruiting Posters for display on The Park- 

way. One design approved; location dis- 
approved. 

679 Public Comfort Station, Washington Square. 

Design, with modification, and location 
approved, conditionally. 

680 Poquessing Avenue Bridge over the Penny- 

pack. Revised design approved. 

681 Pipe Support over Street at No. 844 Orianna 

Street. Disapproved, with statement. 

682 Power Plant for Philadelphia General Hos- 

pital. Design and location approved. 

683 Marquise for Building Nos. 1528-32 Spruce 

Street. Disapproved. 

684 Pent Eaves over Bulk Windows, Building at 

N. E. corner 52d and Harlan Streets. 
Disapproved. * 

685 Private Footbridge over Florist Street, west 

of Second Street. Approved. 

686 Pent Eaves over Doorways and Bulk Win- 

dows of Building Nos. 314-18 South 
Fourth Street. Disapproved. 

^87 Alterations to Eight Windows of City Hall. 
Approved. 
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8ION No. 

688 Temporary Sign for No. 1602 Arch Street. 

Approved. 

689 Electric Light Brackets for Building at 

Seventh and Willow Streets. Approved. 

690 Logan Branch of the Free Library of Phila- 

delphia. Design approved, with recom- 
mendation. 

691 Pennsylvania Railroad Overhead Freight 

Line Electric Power Crossings of South, 
Walnut, Chestnut, Ludlow and Market 
Streets. Approved. 

692 Awning for Nos. 22-24 North Delaware 

Avenue. Disapproved. 

693 Alterations to No. 1431 Arch Street. Ap- 

proved as temporary structure. 

694 Roof Sign for No. 2506 Fairmount Avenue. 

Disapproved. 

695 Protective Lamp-Posts for the Northeast 

Boulevard. Approved. 

696 University Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street 

Bridge over the Schuylkill. Revised pre- 
liminary plan approved; details to be sub- 
mitted. Pending. 

697 Mt. Airy Avenue Bridge over Sprague Street 

and Philadelphia & Reading Railway. 
General plan approved; details to be sub- 
mitted. Pending. 

698 Stable for north side of Carieton Street, 

west of 24th Street. Approved, as tem- 
porary structure. 

699 Temporary Structure for Red Cross Hospital 

No. 1, The Parkway, west of 17th Street. 
Pending. 

700 Hood (Smoke Shield) for Building at N. W. 

corner Ninth and Poplar Streets. Ap- 
proved. 
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Submis- 
sion No. 

701 Street Clock for No. 12 North Sixtieth Street. 

Disapproved. 

702 Viaduct, Pennsylvania Railroad Delaware 

Extension. Approved, with condition. 

703 Electric Sign for Building at N. E. corner 

Broad and Wallace Streets. Disapproved. 

704 Six Electric Signs, as follow: 

S. W. corner Broad Street and Montgom- 
ery Avenue. Approved. 

No. 1718 Ridge Avenue. Approved. 

N. W. corner Fifth and Wingohocking 
Streets. Approved. 

No. 3426 Market Street. Approved. 

No. 234 South Sixtieth Street. Approved. 

No. 1228 South Twelfth Street. Approved. 

705 Seven Electric Signs, as follow: 

No. 909 North Seventh Street. Approved. 

No. 1533 Ridge Avenue. Approved. 

No. 1336 South Penn Square. Approved. 

No. 2540 W. Allegheny Avenue. Approved. 

Nos. 1334-36 W. Allegheny Avenue. Ap- 
proved. 

S. E. corner 41st Street and Girard Avenue. 
Approved. 

No. 3713 Spruce Street. Disapproved. 

706 Electric Sign for No. 221 South Broad Street. 

Approved conditionally. 

707 Electric Sign for No. 1025 Market Street. 

Disapproved. 

708 Office Building for S. W. corner Sixteenth 

and Arch Streets. Approved. 

709 Electric Sign for No. 3141 Frankford Avenue 

[Allegheny Theatre]. Approved. 

710 Electric Sign for north corner Kensington 

Avenue and H Street. Approved. 

711 Electric Sign for S. E. corner Blair and 

Palmer Streets. Approved, with condition. 
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Submis- 
sion No. 

712 Electric Sign for No. 3616 Germantown 

Avenue. Disapproved; revised design re- 
quested. Pending. 

713 Electric Sign for No. 308 North Eighth 

Street. Approved, with condition. 

714 Electric Sign for No. 103 North Eleventh 

Street. Disapproved. 

715 Electric Sign for No. 514 South Broad Street. 

Abandoned. 

716 Electric Sign for No. 1627 Sansom Street. 

Approved. 

717 Electric Sign for No. 3030 Kensington 

Avenue. Approved, with modification. 

718 Electric Sign for S. W. corner Sixteenth and 

Thompson Streets. Approved, with modi- 
fication. 

719 Two Electric Signs for S. E. corner Ella and 

Clearfield Streets. Disapproved. 

720 Sales Building at Nos. 1627-29 Arch Street, 

with Parkway Front. Approved. 

721 Pennsylvania Railroad Superstructure of 

Bridge over Twenty-second Street, on line 
of Connecting Railway. Design approved 
for one span. 

722 Electric Sign for No. 11 North Sixtieth 

Street (Replacement). Disapproved. 

723 Electric Sign for No. 3657 Woodland Avenue. 

Approved, with modification. 

724 Electric Sign for No. 100 South Eleventh 

Street. Approved conditionally. 

725 Electric Sign for No. 5526 Spruce Street. 

Approved conditionally. 

726 Electric Sign for No. 2722 Girard Avenue. 

Disapproved. 

727 Electric Sign for No. 2013^ South Tenth 

Street. Disapproved. 
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Submis- 
sion No. 

728 Electric Sign for No. 715 South Fourth 

Street. Disapproved. 

729 Electric Sign for No. 1535 Ridge Avenue. 

Disapproved. 

730 Electric Sign for Building at N. W. corner 

Rising Sun Avenue and the Northeast 
Boulevard. Disapproved. 

731 Electric . Sign for St. John's Church, Third 

and Brown Streets. Disapproved. 

732 Electric Sign for No. 33 South Eleventh 

Street. Approved conditionally. 

733 Electric Sign for No. 126 Arch Street. Ap- 

proved conditionally. 

734 Electric Sign for S. E. corner Broad Street 

and Columbia Avenue. Approved. 

735 Electric Sign for No. 1317 North Broad 

Street. Revised design and location ap- 
proved. 

736 Electric Sign for No. 4367 Cresson Street. 

Approved conditionally. 

737 Electric Sign for No. 1204 Chestnut Street. 

Disapproved* 

738 Electric Sign for S. W. corner Thirty-second 

and Market Streets. Approved condi- 
tionally. 

739 Electric Sign for No. 144 North Broad Street. 

Approved. 

740 Electric Sign for N. W corner Broad Street 

and Columbia Avenue. Substituted de- 
sign approved, with condition as to loca- 
tion. 

741 Electric Sign for No. 699 North Broad Street. 

Approved. 

742 East Front for Building at Nos. 1619-23 

Arch Street. Disapproved. 
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Submis- 
sion No. 

743 Philadelphia and Reading Railway Bridge 

over Tulip Street. Revised design of End 
Elevation approved. 

744 Electric Sign for No. 5024 Wayne Avenue. 

Design and revised location approved. 

745 Electric Sign for No. 812 North Broad Street. 

Disapproved. 

746 Acceptance by City of John G. Johnson Be- 

quest. Approved. 

747 Electric Sign for Building at N. E. corner 

58th and Arch Streets. Design approved, 
with condition as to location. 

748 Projecting Clock for Nos. 922-924 North 

Broad Street. Disapproved. 

749 Electric Sign for No. 1138 North Second 

Street. Revised design and revised loca- 
tion approved. 

750 Abraham H. Fisher Memorial Fountain. 

Pending. 

751 Electric Sign for No. 3141 Frankford Avenue. 

Disapproved. 

752 Electric Sign for First Regiment Armory. 

Approved, as a temporary sign. 

753 Electric Sign for No. 754 South Broad Street. 

Disapproved. 

754 Two Electric Reflectors for N. W. corner of 

Fifty-second and Walnut Streets. No 
objection. 

755 Electric Sign for N. W. corner of Sixty- 

second and Pine Streets. Disapproved. 

756 Electric Sign for No. 1443 South Street. 

Approved conditionally. 

757 Electric Sign for S. E. corner Percy and 

Green Streets. Disapproved. 

758 Electric Sign for No. 35 North Seventeenth 

Street. Disapproved. 
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SuBBHEh 
8ION No. 

759 Electric Sign for No. 929 North Broad Street. 

Approved. 

760 Electric Sign for S. E. corner Broad Street and 

Girard Avenue. Approved conditionally. 

761 Electric Sign for No. 5607 Germantown 

Avenue. Pending. 

762 Electric Sign for.No. 743 Spruce Street. Dis- 

approved. 

763 Electric Sign for N. W. comer Ninth and 

Market Streets. Disapproved. 

764 Electric Sign for No. 2032 North Sixteenth 

Street. Disapproved. 

765 Electric Sign for N. E. corner Fifty-seventh 

and Catharine Streets. Approved. 

766 Electric Sign for Nos. 1222-24 Filbert Street. 

Disapproved; revised design requested. 

767 Electric Sign for No. 685 North Broad Street. 

Disapproved. 

768 Electric Sign for No. 1401 Ridge Avenue. 

Approved. 

769 Electric Sign for No. 2102 North Front 

Street. Disapproved. 

770 Public Convenience Station, William Lanier 

Park. Approved. 

771 Electric Sign for Nos. 308-310 North Third 

Street. Approved conditionally. 

772 Electric Sign for No. 255 South Sixtieth 

Street. (See Submission No. 781.) 

773 Frame Passage for Red Cross Hospital No. 1. 

Approved. 

774 Mallery Memorial Fountain (alternate loca- 

tions submitted). Design approved, with 
exception; location selected. 

775 Electric Sign for No. 4910 North Broad 

Street. Disapproved. 
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SuBMICh 
BION No. 

776 Private Bridge over Delaware Avenue, south 

of Porter Street. Pending. 

777 Electric Sign for N. E. corner Eighth and 

Porter Streets. Disapproved. 

778 Separation of "Objects of Personal Use and 

Ornament" from "Objects of Household 
Use and Adornment," bequeathed by the 
late John G. Johnson. Pending. 

779 Electric Sign for No. 3132 Richmond Street: 

Pending. 

780 Electric Sign for Nos. 615-617 Fitzwater 

Street. Pending. 

781 Electric Sign for No. 255 South Sixtieth 

Street. Revised design and location ap- 
proved. 

782 U. S. Government Sign for Small Booth on 

East Plaza of City Hall. Design approved, 
with conditions. 

783 Electric Sign for No. 1409 Columbia Avenue. 

Disapproved. 

784 Electric Sign for N. W. corner Seventh and 

Spring Garden Streets. Disapproved. 

785 Electric Sign for No. 1535 Ridge Avenue. 

Pending. 

786 Electric Sign for No. 2013^ South Tenth 

Street. Disapproved. 

787 Electric Sign for No. 103 North Fifteenth 

Street. Disapproved. 

788 Electric Sign for No. 1938 Columbia Avenue. 

Withdrawn. 

789 Electric Sign for No. 1750 North Broad 

Street. Disapproved. 

790 Electric Sign for No. 4261 Frankford Avenue. 

Pending. 
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Submis- 
sion No. 

791 Temporary Banner over Highway for. charit- 

able purpose. Approved. 

792 Doorway, Steps and Columns for Olney Bank 

Building. Revised plans approved. 

793 Electric Sign for N. W. corner Sixth Street 

and Girard Avenue. Design and revised 
location approved. 

794 Colour for Temporary Platform over Pave- 

ment at Nos. 1211-15 Chestnut Street. 
Disapproved. 

795 Alterations and Additions to Building of 

Chemical Engine Company No. 6, Bustle- 
ton. Approved, with exception; revised 
design requested. ' Pending. 

796 Awning for Building at S. W. corner Sixth 

and Ranstead Streets. Disapproved. 

797 Temporary Canvas Sign to Advertise Exhi- 

bition of Canadian OflScial War Photo- 
graphs. Design approved; location indi- 
cated. 

798 Electric Sign for No. 6338 Woodland Avenue. 

Design approved; location disapproved. 

799 Electric Sign for N. E. corner Fifty-second 

and Chestnut Streets. Approved. 

800 Temporary Electric Sign for First Regiment 

Armory. Approved. 

801 Electric Sign for No. 7 South Tenth Street. 

Approved. 

802 Electric Sign for No. 1412 Girard Avenue. 

Approved. 

803 Marquise for Building at the N. E. corner 

of Sixteenth and Spruce Streets. Disap- 
proved. 

804 Electric Sign for No. 1905 Columbia Avenue. 

Disapproved. 
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Submis- 
sion No. 

805 Electric Sign for No. 46 South Second Street. 

Disapproved. 

806 Fire Escape for Building at S. W. corner of 

Sixth and Wilder Streets. Approved. 

807 Two Lamp Standards for Bell Telephone 

Company's Germantown Central OflSce 
Building. Approved. 

808 Flagpole for Fortieth Street and Lancaster 

Avenue. Pending. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE SECOND CONFERENCE OF 

FEDERAL, STATE AND MUNICIPAL 

DEPARTMENTS OF ART 



The Second Conference of Federal, State and 
Municipal Art Commissions of the United States 
was held in Philadelphia on May 15, 1917, at the 
invitation of the Philadelphia Art Jury. The 
opening session was in the Mayor's Reception 
Room, City Hall. The proceedings were as follows : 

The Conference was called to order by Mr. 
Joseph E. Widener, President of the Philadelphia 
Art Jury. 

Mr. Widener: In calling the meeting to order, 
I take pleasure in introducing Mayor Smith, of 
Philadelphia. We are all greatly indebted to him 
for his encouragement of our efforts to improve 
the city generally. We have very important plans 
in the course of execution now, which I am sure 
will be completed in the course of the next few 
years and which will remain a great monument to 
this administration. 

Mayor Smith: Gentlemen and members of the 
National, State and Municipal Art Departments 
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of the United States: It is with great pleasure 
and peculiar satisfaction that I extend to you a 
most cordial welcome to Philadelphia on this 
beautiful May morning. When I became Mayor 
of the city, or shortly after I had assumed the 
duties of the position, I was confidentially informed 
that the Art Jury of Philadelphia was a useless 
tail to the administration kite and that I would do 
well to discourage the members and eventually 
have them disband as an Art Jury. Being a little 
superstitious, I did not like the reference to the 
kite business in connection with the administra- 
tion, for a kite is something that goes up in the 
air and that was the one thing that I did not want 
my administration to do. Nevertheless, it was 
with a little suspicion that I looked the members 
over upon the occasion of the first meeting in my 
oflBce; but I found that the Art Jury was com- 
posed of men of standing and ability in our com- 
munity, men who, I very shortly learned, were 
peculiarly qualified to act in the capacity in which 
they were acting. Shortly after our first meeting, 
I made a tour of the City of Philadelphia with one 
of my directors to inspect such improvements as 
had been brought about during my predecessor's 
term. 

When I went down Spring Garden Street, I saw 
that a beautiful artistic concrete bridge had been 
erected there in place of an old iron bridge, that 
I recalled. Up on North Broad Street is another 
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one of the same character. I presume you will 
pass under it and have an opportunity to view it 
on your way to Mr. Widener's place for lunch. 
All over the city I was confronted with improve- 
ments of that character, all of which can be attrib- 
uted to the Art Jury. Under the circumstances 
I became very greatly interested in the meetings 
of the Art Jury and I have endeavored to be pres- 
ent on each occasion, when they assembled to go 
over plans. 

The Art Jury of Philadelphia passes on every 
public improvement. I have not agreed with 
them always, but, where I have not agreed with 
them, it has been on trifles and on matters that 
do not affect the city's appearance greatly; and in 
one or two instances little matters on the outskirts 
of the city have been insisted upon by the Art 
Jury, where I felt it unnecessary; but, neverthe- 
less, it is a great pleasure to me to say to you men, 
gathered from all parts of the country, and en- 
gaged in similar wonderful work, that I believe 
to-day there is not an organization of any char- 
acter, having for its object assistance in building 
municipalities along right lines, that does more 
capable or efficient work than the Philadelphia 
Art Jury. (Applause.) 

Without a doubt — and having in mind respect 
for all organizations with which I come in con- 
tact as Mayor of the city, and which organizations 
are engaged in the laudable work of assisting the 
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administration to do the right thing — ^there is 
none as beneficial to the city and to its people 
as the Art Jury; and that is why I bid you a 
cordial welcome to Philadelphia on this beautiful 
May morning and that is why I do it with a 
peculiar satisfaction. (Applause). 

Mr. Widener: Gentlemen, I have invited Mr. 
Brunner to take the chair and he has kindly con- 
sented to do so. 

Mr. Arnold W. Brunner, of New York: Mr. 
Widener and Gentlemen: I suppose I should be- 
gin by calling the meeting to order, and by stat- 
ing that as there is no special order of business, or 
roll to be called, or minutes to be read, the dis- 
cussion is open. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, of New York: Mr. 
Chairman, I certainly cannot tell you anything 
that you don't already know about our Art Com- 
mission of New York. We are interested in what 
directions the jurisdiction of the Commission 
should be extended. I have noticed, within the 
last year or two, that a great many organizations 
have taken much more interest in the work of 
the Art Commission than ever before. When 
models of monuments have been submitted, for 
example, they have sent in letters, often in pro- 
test — I may say rarely in commendation of these 
models, — and I have wondered if perhaps our Art 
Commission, and the Art Jury here — I don't know 
if you are modest, but I think you are — should 
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not try to give more publicity to their work. 
I don't mean that we should have a Publicity 
Committee, but I do feel that it might help us, 
if we would issue statements more frequently 
than we do in New York. We rather withdraw 
from public notice. We do not fill up the report- 
ers with information. If they want the facts, of 
course we give them the facts; but we do hot 
take the reporters into our confidence, and I am 
not sure but that it would be a good thing if we 
did. In Philadelphia, as in other large cities, 
there is a large body of highly intelligent people 
who are vitally interested in our work, and who 
are vitally interested in having us acciept only first- 
class designs. I am not sure that it would not be 
a good thing to make our work better known. 
I do not mean to follow the example of the Public 
Service Commission of New York, and publish a 
journal; but it seems to me that we might, in 
some way, combine, to show your work and our 
work and different commissions' work in different 
cities, and perhaps issue a publication once a 
quarter. We might all the time, each jury in its 
own city, take the public into its confidence and 
show what it is doing and what the problems are. 
It is easy enough to say a Commission should 
not approve a particular monument, but we know 
that it is very difficult not to approve it. We know 
what is back of it. We know the influences. We 
know all the trouble we have been through in 
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order to get the monument as good as it is, and 
we know very well how diflBeult it is, sometimes, 
to turn down a monument that is fairly good, 
and ask for a masterpiece. 

There is another matter that I want to speak 
of here, which has been agitated very much. I 
believe our Art Commission has authority over 
all street signs projecting over the sidewalk, that 
is, those standing out horizontally or set at an 
angle; but we have never assumed that authority, 
though the charter says distinctly that the design 
of anything that extends over or upon land be- 
longing to the city must be approved by the Art 
Commission. I think you took that matter up 
here, didn't you, Mr. Crawford .^^ 

Mr. Andrew Wright Crawford, of Phila- 
delphia: It is one of the powers of the Art Jury. 

Mr. Adams : A look down along any of the best 
streets in New York, shows that one of the things 
that makes for the greatest hideousness is the 
street signs. Not only the different sizes and the 
way they stick out and extend over the street, 
but the ugly lettering, — and I believe the time is 
coming when the Art Commission of New York 
will take hold of that problem and see that the 
street signs are improved. 

By the improvement of the business signs I 
think we could improve our city very much. 
(Applause.) 
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Chairman Brunner: This problem of street 
signs, which Philadelphia has tackled and which 
New York is a little bit shy of, is, to my mind, 
a little dependent on the appeal that the Art 
Commission makes and the stage that the Art 
Commission has reached in the city's confidence. 
If the city believes in the Art Commission, it will 
follow where the Art Commission leads. Then 
the Commission can go ahead and regulate signs 
and do a great deal ; but in many communities the 
Art Commission has been obliged to be a little bit 
timid and has had to feel its way a little bit slowly 
and get the confidence of the public a little bit 
slowly; and, until it has the public's confidence, 
we shall have to go slowly on this problem of the 
disfigurement of the city by ugly signs. 

I am not speaking of bill-boards, but just busi- 
ness signs, and I believe that our civic friends in 
New York will be quite willing, if properly ap- 
proached, to help. 

We have been, for several years, passing upon 
designs, on which we have no right to pass, legally, 
but Mr. Bell and I arranged with the men of the 
License Bureau — ^he was very much disgusted 
with moving picture buildings, especially the side 
walls — so Mr. Bell said, "Will you pass upon 
those informally? They do not come under your 
authority." I took the matter up with Mr, 
deForest, our President, and he said, "Yes, there 
is no reason why we should not." And I found 
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our city oflScers quite sympathetic on anything 
of that sort, and I believe they are quite willing 
to give their aid. 

Mr. Cutler, have you been able to stop these 
awful embellishments in Rochester.'^ 

Mr. James G. Cutler, of Rochester: Rochester 
is a small city, only 250,000 people, but its Art 
Commission has made considerable progress, and 
I am glad to express here our appreciation of the 
fact that this progress is largely due to having our 
Commission represented at the last Conference, 
which took place in New York City. 

Street signs, particularly electric signs, are a 
very serious trouble to us. Under the terms of 
the charter amendment, which provides for the 
Art Commission of Rochester, the Commission 
has jurisdiction absolutely over any structure, in- 
cluding, of course, signs, which projects over any 
street, and consequently we have to pass on elec- 
tric signs and have had to accept certain signs 
that we would much rather have disapproved; 
but we feel we have to go slowly, and to lead pub- 
lic opinion rather than attempt to force it. 

As I have said before, we are troubled with 
electric signs, which we would be very glad to 
get rid of. Now that I am on my feet, gentle- 
men, I would like to make this suggestion: — 
signs which do not project, that is, which are 
attached to the side of the building, are not, 
strictly speaking, under the control of the Art 
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Commission, and, I suppose, are not generally so 
controlled in other cities. I have had the feeling 
for some time that the use of the sides of buildings 
for advertising purposes, that is, for advertising a 
business that is not done in the building itself, 
ought to be prevented. And it appears to me it 
might be prevented by taxing the use of the build- 
ing for that purpose, that is, taxing any sign placed 
or painted on the building simply as a speculation 
on the part of the owner or tenant, which has no 
reference to the business done in that building. 
Such a tax, if made progressive, would wipe out 
the greatest nuisances. For instance, we have a 
sign on one building in Rochester forty feet square, 
advertising some kind of a cigarette — which dis- 
figures the whole street, of course. I think that 
might be prevented. . I think that signs on vacant 
buildings, offering the property for sale, might be, 
with great propriety, limited in size. Where a 
man puts a sign 16 feet long and 10 feet wide to 
advertise that his property is for sale, the chances 
are it is disfiguring; a sign 2 feet long and 2 feet 
high would answer the purpose. 

Mr. Charles D. Maginnis, of Boston: I have 
always thought that the road from Philadelphia 
to Boston is a perfect scandal, and on this trip 
I noticed that the business of advertising has been 
carried to the point, where a billboard has been 
put so as to straddle a beautiful little stream, with 
the diabolical intent of making an asset out of 
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the reflection. I say nothing of the course of tin 
cans on the way and the infinite number of back 
yards, which are within view from the windows 
and which are a dreadful hardship to the traveler. 

I was very much interested in what the Secre- 
tary of the New York Commission had to say 
about gaining the public's attention in the inter- 
est of the Art Commission. Unfortunately, the 
thoughts of the public are getting harder and 
harder to grasp. The public seem to be satisfied, 
if the Art Commission gains the public eye. It 
is not necessary to gain the public ear; and yet, 
to gain the public eye has become one of the mod- 
ern sciences. I remember a clever bit, given by 
Mr. Dooley. He said, "I never read anything 
but the Bible and Shakespeare." When asked if 
he constantly read them, he said, "No, but I 
make a breakwater out of them. They stand 
between me and all modern literature and I sit 
behind them calm and content, leaving Hall Caine 
to rage without." (Laughter.) 

My own early impressions of Philadelphia were 
very definitely colored by its ofiicial architecture. 
I knew Philadelphia possessed very admirable 
suburban architecture and that the oflBcial archi- 
tecture was of a standard calculated to belie it 
painfully. Many things have happened since 
then and it is very good for me to come now and 
see the prevalence of the idea. Those little 
brochures, the reports of your Art Jury, are very 
enlightening. 
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Our Commission's function is purely advisory. 
We are working very prudently, so as to gain as 
much as possible public as well as official sanction 
and approval. The Boston City Commission has 
very much larger authority, with veto power. 
I don't know whether it is true that the measure 
of the culture of a city is the degree of liberty and 
authority that is given to its Art Commission, but 
it seems to me that that would be a fair gauge. 

I was very much surprised, as I entered North 
Philadelphia Station, to notice that, what was 
formerly a very offensive railway bridge had been 
given quite a presentable appearance. It was 
very individual and seemed to be the result of a 
conscious effort to qualify a most objectionable 
type of structure; and I was not surprised, there- 
fore, when the last publication of the Art Jury 
disclosed the fact that that was one of the things 
the Art Jury had been concerned with. To me, 
that was very interesting, because in Boston we 
have absolutely no control over projects of that 
nature. We are concerned with the carving of 
cherry stones, and look on at the big things, the 
big bridges being built, with an absolutely helpless 
gaze, and so it goes. We have always felt that 
our function ought to extend to works of architec- 
ture. We have discussed that frequently and have 
wondered how it was that in New York and Phila- 
delphia men of such manifest importance and in- 
fluence, men of such engrossing business interests, 
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should take account deliberately of the artistic 
aspect of projects, which must have involved a 
great deal of time on their part. 

Mr. Rudolf Eickemeyer, of Yonkers: As a 
member of the Art Commission of the beautiful 
city on the Hudson, Yonkers, I would say that our 
powers are very limited. A few years ago we had 
occasion to spend $10,000 for the City Hall, for 
mural decorations, and, according to an Act of the 
Legislature, when a city is to spend that sum of 
money, it must have an Art Commission; so 
Mayor Bromley appointed three members, two 
of whom survive. In the first place, the Com- 
mission stopped a bill from going through which 
would have given the City Hall a very poor set of 
pictures. Our Commmission then secured a com- 
petition that brought in two members of the Mural 
Painters' Society of New York, and we had a 
really magnificent competition. Now the pictures 
are installed, and I venture to say that no City- 
Hall has $10,000 better invested in mural work 
than the City of Yonkers. 

But our powers are very limited, I am sorry 
to say. A short time ago the city had occasion 
to erect lighting fixtures along the main highways, 
and my co-laborer on the Board, Mr. Chamberlin, 
and I stood absolutely helpless. We wished the 
city to have a competition for designs. Then we 
would have had something that would have had a 
personality, some finish to it; instead of that, the 
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aldetmen purchased a stock design and spent 
thousands of dollars to put these fixtures up — and 
on the base is the advertisement of the man who 
cast the fixtures. (Laughter.) 

I hope, before Mr. Chamberiin and I have left 
the Commission, that we shall have done some- 
thing in our city towards the abolition or limita- 
tion of advertising signs. The southern part of 
our city is a really beautiful section; when I was 
a boy, it was pasture land; then the city con- 
tained 10,000 people; now there are 100,000. 
The southern end of our city houses a total of 
nearly 30,000 people; and yet the advertising men 
have made inroads into that section. There is a 
great deal of trafiic from our southern end to New 
York, and the advertising concerns have taken 
possession of every possible piece of land. But 
they have seen the '^handwriting on the wall" 
and they no longer have rough posts; now they 
have signs that are really splendidly arranged and 
the matter placed on those boards is not so bad 
after all; as a sop to the people, feeling that if 
they do not do something along pictorial lines we 
would get after them, they once in a while dis- 
play a really beautiful cartoon — one, I recall a few 
years ago, of "The Nativity," and many people 
stopped to enjoy it. 

The inroad of these billboards is damaging this 
section. How can you stop these people.^ Only 
by restrictive enactment by the Board of Alder- 
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men. And I hope, before we get through, there, 
will be made some suggestion that will enable us 
to get after the legislature, and see if we cannot 
do something to stop these people from really 
spoiling our city; instead of making things better 
for the city, they make them worse. 

Mr. Widener: Mr. Brunner has requested me 
to express my views on the subject. In view of 
the powers of Art Juries in cities of the first class 
in Pennsylvania, I think a great deal depends upon 
their action; I think we must consider the Art 
Jury as of an educational nature; and, when we 
have the opportunity to do important work and 
the people see the work accomplished by Art 
Juries and Art Commissions, I think we will be 
able to ask greater privileges and powers at their 
hands. I know that in the past there have been 
probably as many mistakes made in Philadelphia 
as in any city in this country. Yet I don't believe 
there is any city in the world that has had greater 
opportunities to be made beautiful. The first 
error, made many years ago, was the erection of 
the building in which we are now, which divided 
one of the greatest thoroughfares this country has 
produced. It has, in a way, divided the town, in 
a manner that is more or less unreasonable. If 
you take the two blocks south of this building, 
you will find property as highly valued as almost 
any in this country. Two blocks north you will 
find a lumber yard. I cannot but feel that this 
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building is partially responsible for that, because 
it has prevented Broad Street from being a great 
boulevard. I think you will all agree that a park- 
way or boulevard is a very necessary thing for 
any great city; and, as long as we have lost the 
opportunity to have Broad Street become such a 
great avenue, we are now working very hard to 
try to accomplish something that will be a credit 
to this City in the way of a parkway which will 
go from the City Hall direct to the entrance to 
Fairmount Park. We are now completing a plan 
for this parkway, which I think we all feel will be 
a greater advance than any that has ever been 
made in this country. The conditions have per- 
mitted the Parkway being planned as practically 
a reproduction of the Champs Elysees, in Paris, 
which I think is admitted to be the greatest avenue 
in existence. It is proposed, at the end of the 
Parkway, at the entrance to the Park, to erect our 
Museum of Art; and along the Parkway various 
municipal buildings and buildings of an important 
character will be located. When that has been 
accomplished, the City of Philadelphia will thank 
the Art Jury for any advice or service we may 
have been able to render in accomplishing this 
great work; and I think that, when the people 
have seen something done, they will be willing to 
give greater recognition and greater authority to 
those who are responsible for it. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Frederick Bigger, of Pittsburgh : I have 
been especially interested in this discussion of the 
different jurisdictions of Art Commissions. In 
regard to signs you must have the business men 
believe in you; you must meet them on their own 
ground. 

When you get the architect to consult you at 
the inception of work, you will be taking a step 
toward later on extending your jurisdiction. In 
Pittsburgh we are giving illustrated talks in the 
public i^chools; we do not confine ourselves to 
discussing art topics alone, but all the points that 
an Art Jury is supposed to cover; so that at least 
the coming generation will have some understand- 
ing of the way in which we bring order out of 
chaos, and they will conquer later on the objec- 
tions that the Art Jury itself cannot overcome. 

Mr. Eli Kirk Price, of Philadelphia: Mr. 
Chairman, I had counted upon the pleasure of 
coming here as a student rather than as an in- 
structor of this Conference, in view of the large 
number of our friends from other Cities and States, 
who are here to represent their respective Art 
Departments; but it gives me great pleasure, in 
following up what the gentleman from Pittsburgh 
has just said, to point out the advantage, which 
the Philadelphia Art Jury has had in the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of the heads of other De- 
partments of the City Administration. A new 
Department — especially a Department whose f unc- 
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tion is necessarily critical, which is clothed with 
authority to express its opinion, and in a very 
definite way, about the work of the other De- 
partments of the City Government — might nat- 
urally expect to be received with anything but 
cordial sympathy. But the Philadelphia Art Jury 
has been very fortunate in enlisting the active 
support of the other city Departments, that do 
constructive work. They are taking more and 
more interest in the work of the Jury. Bridge 
building is a very important part of city adminis- 
tration in Philadelphia on account of the widely 
spread railway system and the great number of 
streets and railroads to be crossed — usually not at 
grade — and there are a great number of bridges to 
be built all the time; instead of waiting for the 
plans for, such bridges to be completed at large 
expense and with great detail for contract drawings, 
before submitting them to the Art Jury, the engi- 
neers in charge of bridge building for the City 
have now quite constantly submitted preliminary 
sketches in pencil before developing their plans 
in detail. That has resulted in enormous sav- 
ing in time and in getting valuable suggestions 
from the architectural members of the Jury, so 
that bridges are now being designed in the very 
best way from the start, instead of being subjected 
to criticism after the work has been completed, 
which used to be the ordinary way in such matters. 
I know the Philadelphia Jury is a very young 
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body compared with the New York Commission 
and the Boston Commission, but it has been for- 
tunate in getting the confidence of the city ad- 
ministration. 

It might be very advantageous, if it were pos- 
sible to present to the pubKc the work that is 
being done by the Jury; and I hope, before long, 
it will be possible to publish a bulletin — of an 
entirely unpretentious kind — ^from time to time, 
say every two or three months, giving a summary 
of the work of the Jury and the character of the 
matters it has passed upon. I think that would be 
distinctly beneficial. The yearly report is a more 
formal publication, intended for the archives of 
the city; a less formal bulletin would be of great 
benefit in getting the public to understand our 
work. (Applause.) 

Chairman B runner: The fine work of the 
Philadelphia Art Jury is not a matter, of chance, 
but of wise administration, just as in New York, 
where we have worked very hard for a definite 
principle. It is hard to find men who have the 
time to give to it — with sixty or seventy millions 
of dollars worth of work to pass on. But the 
Philadelphia Art Jury is working for a principle, 
the principle being, first, not to antagonize other 
Departments but to make friends of them, so that 
they will feel we are helping them and not acting 
as a clog; and, if we can prove that we can pass 
intelligently on sixty or seventy million dollars 
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worth of work a year — whether purchases of mural 
paintings or lamp posts or sculpture or what not, 
if that can be done without irritation, so that the 
heads of other Departments will not feel they are 
annoyed, but assisted, the next step will be to 
give authority to control greater works, paving, 
parks, bridges, and then, by degrees, the greater 
thoroughfares. 

Mr. Frederick H. Denman, of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.: I have been particularly impressed with 
this matter of signs and I think I see one of the 
great difficulties that Art Commissions have in 
handling that particular matter. One of the rail- 
road cuts near Mt. Vernon has been planted with 
vines and ramblers, so that in June and July that 
cut is a thing of beauty; and yet that same rail- 
road disfigures its cars, both inside and outside, 
with all kinds of yellow advertising — ^yellow in 
color and in substance. 

This matter of signs is one that must depend 
very largely on suggestion. We might undertake 
legislative work with some degree of success, but 
what we have to do in our community is to appeal 
rather than to enforce. There are times when we 
are helpless. There are times when we are not 
permitted to look in and when our offered advice 
is not acceptable. We are limited to a certain 
number of things we can advise upon; but we 
cannot allow the community, in which we hold this 
oflSce, to go on with sign planting, to the detriment 
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of our entire town, without protest. One of the 
things we seem to be unable to do in this country, 
in every part of the country, is to subdue that 
lust for $30 a month, or $300 a year, or whatever 
it may be, that a man offers us for the right to 
put signs along our property, — along the Boston 
Road or the White Plains Road, New York, — 
and we fall for it, because it reduces our taxes 
that much; and the same is true about the City 
of Philadelphia; and I think of nothing better 
than to tax the owner, so that he cannot aflford to 
yield to the money demand. 

That is the position that the railroads seem to 
be in at the present time. They cannot afford to 
receive a 15% freight increase, if they are going 
to be assessed 20% for it; and by charging a 
person pretty heavily for using his land for un- 
necessarily large signs or ugly signs, we have an 
equally good means of checking them. (Applause.) 

Chairman Brunner: This is a question of our 
standards, mental standards, educational stand- 
ards, artistic standards. What ought our stand- 
ards to be.^ Should we say "This is about the 
best we can get in this city.^^" Or shall we wait 
for a Michael Angelo? 

A number of artists and sculptors compete; 
there is a good jury; and a fountain, for instance, 
is produced, that a certain number of people do 
not like, and they stop you on the corner and say, 
"How did you let such a terrible thing go up?" 
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and the newspapers make fun of it; and then you 
explain, "That is the best product of the art of 
sculpture of to-day." What is your Art Commis- 
sion to do? Perhaps we didn't like it very much, 
either. Shall we take the best the period pro- 
duces or shall we wait for another Michael Angelo.'^ 
Mr. Charles Moore, of Detroit : I don't think 
we can wait. I was very much interested in what 
the gentleman from Yonkers stated. He said, 
"We had a competition and we got a result that 
few cities can reach." Now, he has had such a 
unique experience as the result of competition, 
that I was very much interested, and I thought 
I would get acquainted with him after this meet- 
ing and ask him how he accomplished that result 
by competition. When we come here, each city 
knows its own failings and its own shortcomings. 
As I go from city to city I see lots of things, that 
I wish we had in Detroit and that I wish we could 
accomplish in Detroit. I was very much interested 
in what the gentleman from Boston said and in 
his difficulties ; but, when I go to Boston and walk 
along the edge of their new basin and see how the 
Institute of Technology has a great slice of it and 
how the bridge finishes the vista down at the other 
end, and, as I drive 60 miles over Boston's boule- 
vards, it makes me wish some other cities could 
do that and that the same spirit would prevail, 
that induced Boston to produce such results. 
• When I go to New York and see such a station 
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as is there, that a great railroad has been per- 
suaded to build — a great building, not solely for 
the commercial uses of it — two-thirds of it out of 
patriotism, and one-third for station business — 7I 
wish we had such a thing in Detroit, where nine- 
tenths is commercial in the new station, that is 
built there^ and the one-tenth that is artistic has 
been put down in a hole. 

When I come to Philadelphia and my friend 
Crawford takes me out to see this City's new 
improvements and, when Crawford and I were in 
Kansas City last week and saw the parkways 
that have been building there, and the great park 
of 1300 acres they have been given; and, when I 
see the great plans that have been carried out in 
Chicago — and in Los Angeles and in Dallas, 
Texas, where the great railroad has been moved 
out of the center of the city, so they can have a 
proper development of their city, it makes me 
feel there is a great spirit throughout the whole 
United States; and, while we talk about lamp 
posts, and street signs, which are important, do 
not miss the great current of public improvement 
that is running throughout the United States. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. A.W.Longfellow, of Boston: Mr. Chair- 
man, we are the oldest, I believe, of the Art Com- 
missions and perhaps have the least power; and 
we came here to learn in what way we or our suc- 
cessors could get more power and do more good. 
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Our work in Boston is to do what we can to 
better things when we are called in. We see 
things done all the while, as to which, on account 
of the method of our incorporation, we have noth- 
ing to say, and have no power. 

Chairman Brunner: We will welcome any dis- 
cussion or bit of information from any quarter. 
It is so difficult to start questions, because we 
have practically the same difficulties. One point 
I may make, that is perhaps not entirely familiar 
to you. In New York we were so enthusiastic 
with our work, we formed a little club called "Art 
Commission Associates," and, when we worked, — 
and overworked — ^for three years, we were sorry 
when it was over; so we made the little society, 
formed of those who had been members of the 
Commission. Now the Art Commission itself asks 
our opinion about submissions. 

After a man has served on the Commission and 
served his time — speaking like a convict — ^he does 
not forget all about it, and it keeps together men 
who are enthusiastic over it. 

Mr. a. Augustus Healy, of New York: Mr, 
Brunner has not told what they have done. That 
body has done some important work. In the first 
place they designed a City Flag — orange, white 
and blue. The Art Commission Associates had 
charge of the great restoration of our dear old 
City Hall, which was so nearly burned down the 
other day; and they have been called together^ 
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good many times, twenty or twenty-five times, 
and they have given good advice on some important 
things. They have done important work. 

Mr. Cutler: On the subject of signs I had some 
strong feelings and I may have given the impres- 
sion to this company that Rochester has been par- 
ticularly concerned with signs. I should be sorry 
to leave that impression on your minds. There 
has been some talk of lack of powers and it has 
occurred to me that it might not be entirely un- 
interesting, if I were to trace for you, in a very 
few words, the very slow way, in which we pro- 
gressed toward an Art Commission in the City of 
Rochester. 

In 1911 a number of citizens became enthusi- 
astic in reading of City Plans for other cities and 
organized "The City Improvement Commission," 
an entirely voluntary association, which financed 
itself, and we were fortunate in obtaining the ser- 
vices of Mr. Brunner and Mr. Robinson, and a 
traction expert of New York; and a City Plan for 
Rochester was presented by those gentlemen at a 
dinner, largely attended, and floated off with what 
we thought a great deal of enthusiasm. Nothing 
whatever was done with that Plan, except to 
exhibit the drawings and obtain a certain amount 
of newspaper publicity. Four years ago I went 
to New York to the First Conference of Art Com- 
missions there with Mr. George Eastman, one of 
our most progressive, public spirited citizens; 
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and, as the next step, Mr. Eastman financed a 
Bureau of Research for Rochester, which has gotten 
into friendly relations with the various City De- 
partments, so that, when, about two years ago, 
the City Administration appointed a City Plan- 
ning Commission, so-called, consisting of three 
municipal officers, none of whom had any special 
knowledge of the subject, the Bureau of Municipal 
Research took the matter up and, the Art Commis- 
sion having then been instituted, the two bodies 
worked together and obtained an amendment of 
the charter, under which we are to have, in the 
City Engineer's office, a superintendent of city 
planning and an Advisory Board on City Planning, 
consisting of four men not connected with the 
City Government, who are to be appointed by the 
mayor. Some little time ago the Barge Canal was 
to be carried through one end of our most im- 
portant City Park and the head of the State De- 
partment of Engineering was very much surprised 
to find that he could not build any bridge in the 
Park without the approval of the Art Commission. 
The result is that we are to have four very hand- 
some concrete bridges in the Municipal Park. 

The Art Commission of Rochester has the 
power to require a model to be made and sub- 
mitted for any public work, which it regards as 
inadequately represented by drawings. 

I say this for the benefit of the gentlemen from 
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Massachusetts, who do not possess powers which 
we seem to possess. (Applause.) 

Mr. Charles L. Borie, of Philadelphia: It 
seems to me that the initiative in these various 
juries and commissions is always negative. Some- 
times they have a certain amount of negative 
power, but things are brought to them for their 
approval. I think that very often that creates 
a prejudice in the public mind; it gives the pub- 
lic an idea that the Art Jury has no initiative. 
Of course, it is not true, but that is the human 
way to look at it. I ask the question, "Why is 
it so.? What are their difficulties in taking a posi- 
tive stand instead of a negative one.f^ Why is it 
that Art Commissions as a rule leave it to other 
bodies to propose new things, to propose new 
parks and avenues, or what you choose; but are 
unable, or do not, do it themselves? "" A moment 
ago it was stated that the past members of the 
New York Art Commission had done some con- 
structive work, but the Jury, the Commission, 
does not do that. Is there any way of getting 
over that? And is it impossible? 

Chairman Brunner: I think it is an important 
thing. An Art Jury cannot pass upon its own work 
and pass upon it intelligently; it is a jury and it 
decides upon projects brought to it. If it takes 
the initiative in the designs for the Park statues, 
for instance, then it would sit in judgment on 
itself. Then its functions would be divided into 
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two parts — ^to plan new projects and to pass upoii 
what is submitted by the City Departments. 
There must be a line of demarcation. 

Mr. Borie: That was not my point, but the 
suggestion of things that might be done. If an 
open lot is on the outskirts of the City, it would 
seem suitable to me that the Art Commission 
should say to the Department of Public Works, 
"Isn't this a suitable lot to be improved in this 
way?" There is, say, a very ugly bridge belong- 
ing to the City or to a corporation. Is it not 
possible for the Art Jury to say to the corpora- 
tion or to the City authorities controlling muni- 
cipal structures, "This is pretty bad. Don't you 
think it would be a good thing to change it, alter 
it, or take it down — what you choose — ?'' That 
would start the ball rolling. 

Mr. Adams: I don't like to get on my feet so 
often; but the Art Commission of New York did 
that several years ago. We selected a man to go 
around and select sites for monuments. I believe 
that work could be done most efficiently by em- 
ploying experts, who would say, "There is a place 
for a monument." That suggests a difficulty we 
have with monuments. The donors come to us 
with their own design, made without regard to the 
location the monument is to have. 

Mr. Borie: The public do not hear that the 
Art Jury's criticism is always constructive. 

Chairman Brunner: I think there is no doubt 
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that the decisions of Art Juries have been gen- 
erally kept very quiet, because of the well-founded 
and amiable feeling of not wanting to hurt any- 
body's reputation. Instead of saying, "This is 
the worst thing we ever saw'' — ^merely nothing 
happens. 

Mr. Crawford: So far as the-functions of the 
Art Jury in Philadelphia are concerned, they are 
given the power to make what recommendations 
they choose. But that power has been very 
slightly exercised; an instance is the recommen- 
dation to set Broad Street Station back West of 
Fifteenth Street. 

There is one matter that should be threshed 
out. I hesitate to state it, because I don't want 
to put you from New York and you from Boston 
at each other's throats. I believe the gentlemen 
from Boston said their Commission was the old- 
est Art Commission and I believe the New York 
gentlemen have always stated they are the oldest. 

Chairman Brunner: It looks older. 

Mr. Crawford: I don't know whether it only 
looks older or really is. 

The Park System of Kansas City is most extraor- 
dinary. It reminded me of a man who was wear- 
ing a dress-suit coat, white dress-suit vest and 
soiled blue jeans trousers. I think many of our 
cities are in that situation. 

In St. Louis, with regard to signs — ^I don't 
know whether Mr, Butler of St. Louis will be 
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here or not — they have kept all projecting signs 
within 18 inches of the wall. One of the most 
impressive recent performances in Chicago was 
the removal in the down-town section of all the 
projecting signs and many sidewalk fixtures. 

I think we will all agree that, if in one city of 
the United States each thing were done as well 
as it is done in any one of our American cities, no 
city in Europe or South America would excel it. 
No city in Europe has such admirable street lamp- 
posts as Baltimore and Washington. 

How can we extend the jurisdiction of Art 
Commissions .f^ Can we extend it to private houses 
erected on private property? Where excess con- 
demnation is possible, we can. The city can sell 
the excess property it purchases or condemns with 
the restriction, that every building that goes up 
on that excess property shall be approved by the 
Municipal Art Department. Can it go further.^ 
I think only recently, in some cities of northern 
Europe, they have appointed Bureaus of Building 
Advice. In the case of the Bureau of Building 
Advice, the applicant does not have to comply 
with that advice; it is merely recommendatory. 
But so great is the moral authority of the Bureau, 
that, I am informed, in nearly every case their 
advice is complied with. Why, in the United 
States, could not that power be given to Art Com- 
missions .^^ Perhaps an executive order alone to the 
Bureau of Building Inspection to submit plans to 
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an Art Department would be suflScient. I see no 
reason why power of that kind should not be given. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Healy, of New York: The suggestion is 
of great importance, but what stands in the way 
in New York is the fact that we have not been 
able to get the practice of excess condemnation 
adopted, though a Constitutional Amendment has 
granted the power. After that has been put into 
practice, and a large space of ground taken by 
the city for general improvements, it would seem 
to follow as a natural succession that the improve- 
ment itself would be given in charge of the con- 
stituted authorities, which would be the Art Com- 
mission or Art Bureau. We have in the City of 
New York, on the Brooklyn side of the river, a 
striking instance or example of the need of excess 
condemnation. There is a large section consisting 
of a number of acres at the end of one of the 
Brooklyn bridges, where the property is now 
wanted for no use whatever. It has been declin- 
ing as a place of residence. Formerly it was con- 
sidered the best residential part of the old City of 
Brooklyn; but gradually the property has been 
declining in value. The character of the buildings 
has been changed from private residences to apart- 
ment houses of a not very attractive or distin- 
guished character. And the portions of the main 
thoroughfare which were formerly occupied by 
important buildings, have now declined, until they 
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are not now wanted for any purposes whatever; 
so it is not a first class residential section, not a 
manufacturing section, not a shopping section. 
There it is, declining. What is needed in the 
case is the principle of excess condemnation put 
into practice. There is a large section that should 
be taken by the City and properly laid out, deco- 
rated with a fountain, possibly, and with monu- 
ments. The territory is large enough to make a 
notable section of the city, situated as it is very 
favorably, centrally — ^it should be made a first class 
residential section; but every attempt that has 
been made to get the principle of excess condem- 
nation adopted has been at once, at the very be- 
ginning, thwarted; and it has been said it is an 
improper thing. But I agree with Mr. Crawford 
that it is most important to have that principle 
established, as it has been with such great suc- 
cess in European cities. And the result would not 
only be great improvement in the esthetic value 
of our cities, but, in many cities, as in the case 
to which I have referred, it would produce a great 
increase in the value of property. 

While I am on my feet, let me say, as the oldest 
member of the Art Commission of New York, I 
have been for twenty years exceedingly interested 
in the progress of this movement of Art Commis- 
sions and Art Juries in the cities of the country. 
And it is exceedingly gratifying to me to come to 
Philadelphia and to hear from Mr. Widener and 
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Mr. Price of the advance that has been made and 
is being made in Philadelphia in this matter. The 
very interesting, instructive reports, which we 
have received, of the work of the Art Jury have 
given us an earnest of what we might expect from 
personal contact with members of the Art Jury 
and from hearing what is actually being done* 
And this work, this idea of the Art Commission, 
is bound to spread, bound to increase, and greater 
power is bound to be given. In the case of the 
New York Art Commission in the very beginning 
we had a very distinguished Commission, consist- 
ing of McKim, the architect; John LaFarge, the 
painter; French, the sculptor; John Bigelow, the 
Mayor, and one or two others; but the very first 
principle, which was adopted by the Art Com- 
mission, was that we must not go too fast; this 
is a new thing. We were looked upon by the 
members of the different departments of the city 
government very much as your Mayor told us he 
regarded the Art Jury, when he first .came into 
oflBce in the City of Philadelphia — very much 
that feeling of distrust, a feeling that the Art 
Commission was likely to be more of an annoy- 
ance than a help to the City of Philadelphia. 
Therefore, we must go slow and be very consid- 
erate of the feelings of the heads of departments. 
We must make our way into their confidence; 
and, proceeding in that way, we succeeded. 

Our powers were very limited at first. We had 
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jurisdiction only of public buildings that would 
cost a million dollars or more. Now these powers 
have been extended, so that the Art Commission 
has jurisdiction, the absolute control, the veto 
power over any sort of building, statue or even 
lamp post; everything erected in the city must be 
submitted and is submitted to the Art Commis- 
sion, and the Art Commission now is regarded 
with very much favor by the heads of departments. 
So far from being an annoyance, it was found by 
them to be an aid and a help; and they, naturally 
having pride in the work to be done in their respec- 
tive departments, were very anxious that the 
buildings should be of an excellent character in 
design, type and construction; so they welcomed 
the aid of the Art Commission, and the Art Com- 
mission has been disposed to act promptly in dis- 
posing of matters brought to their attention, so 
as not to cause unnecessary delay. We have 
progressed in power and public confidence, and 
especially in the confidence of the heads of de- 
partments, with whom we come in contact. 

And I think that is the way that power can be 
secured and increased in other cities. Naturally, 
after the Art Commission has acquired a certain 
degree of confidence, further jurisdiction can be 
asked for, and, as in our case, probably will be 
granted; and I think that Art Commissions in all 
cities, including Boston, will find that, if they ask 
from their city authorities the power which they 
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want and especially if that request is backed up 
by the prominent organized bodies of the city, 
they will get it. 

Now, in regard to the matter which has been 
talked about so much, the matter of signs — that 
is a subject I have had in mind for many years. 
I sometimes feel, when going through parts of 
New York, like closing my eyes, the ugliness is 
so great, caused by the signs, by the projecting 
awnings and by all sorts of hideous objects, which 
are thrust upon the public sight as one passes 
through certain streets. Now, that is an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter, and it can only be dealt 
with as the result of an aroused public opinion on 
the subject. The way to secure that, is to cause 
various bodies in the city to agitate the subject; 
when the matter is presented to the public in its 
worst aspects, with the request that some modifica- 
tion be made, I believe that regulations will be 
passed, which will at least cause a certain amount 
of modification. That is to say, the very worst 
of the uglinesses may be removed; and, when 
that has been done, the public will be prepared 
for the next step and the awnings and all project- 
ing signs can be removed; and then the next step 
will be to regulate the signs that do not project 
over the public thoroughfares. It is not necessary 
for them to be removed entirely; but, if they are 
subjected to regulation, very likely the result will 
be that the advertisers themselves will find that 
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regulated advertising is very much more effective 
as advertising than unregulated and ugly adver- 
tising. 

Hon. George E. Datesman, Director of the 
Department of Public Works of the City of Phila- 
delphia: I will instance a few of the things, that 
the Department of Public Works has been striving 
for, in the way of clearing the streets of obstruc- 
tions. The space given to vehicular travel in the 
street is largely encroached upon by the deposit of 
building materials, to a point within 18 inches of 
the car track, if there is a car track in the street. 
Assuming, then, a 26-foot wide cartway, between 
curb and curb, a car track, and one side filled with 
building material, possibly up to within 18 inches 
of the car track, and, within a few doors, on the 
opposite side of the street, another pile of building 
material — which is permitted under existing ordi- 
nances — and you have a condition creating a nar- 
row throat on a principal thoroughfare, an ob- 
struction to traffic, which would be very hard to 
adjust. 

With this in mind and with the • idea of pro- 
viding for increased traffic, — there has been a 
several hundred per cent increase within the last 
three years on our main thoroughfares — we pro- 
vided in a bill, that has been considered by Coun- 
cils, but I believe not yet reported, for removing 
the right of builders to place this building material 
upon the streets of the city within the central 
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area, between the two rivers and between Spring 
Garden Street on the north and South street oil 
the south. The streets belong to the people, both 
for pedestrian and vehicular travel, and it is not 
proper that the property owner should, by placing 
his own property upon a certain street, feel he has 
a right to that street to the exclusion of the public. 
The removal of the right to place building material 
on the streets will no doubt aid us in carrying on 
traflSc in the central part of the city, as well as 
in removing something that is extremely unsightly. 
We have had cases in the heart of the city where, 
for more than a year, on opposite corners of an 
intersection building material has lain, so that the 
vehicular travel has had to give that intersection 
a wide berth. We know that in New York they 
have accomplished this, against the protest of 
many individuals! We have contended, in our 
representations to the Committee, that we must 
get away from this village idea that the property 
of the individual must exist to the exclusion of 
the rights of the community. 

Now, as to footway obstructions: we have a 
good many ordinances about the matter — some of 
which are contradictory; all of them were co- 
related by a Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of the diflferent bureaus that have to do with 
the highways, and representatives also of the Law 
Department and building inspectors; and the 
Committees drafted one comprehensive ordinance, 
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by which permanent charges would be regulated 
and by which there would be a uniform procedure 
in the matter of issuing permits ; and which would 
provide structures for the protection of pedes- 
trians, which would be of proper strength to receive 
the building material and also meet the demands 
of the Art Jury, because these street structures 
must go to the Art Jury for approval. I think a 
very satisfactory result has been accomplished in 
the drafting of this ordinance. It has taken 
about six months for discussion and decision and 
the committee of Councils having charge of it 
reported it favorably, I think, yesterday, so that 
it is likely to be made into a law and become 
operative within the next two weeks. (Applause.) 

The morning session thereupon adjourned. The 
Conference was entertained at luncheon at Lynne- 
wood Hall by President Widener, and during the 
afternoon inspection was made of his collections 
of paintings, sculptures, tapestries, illuminated 
manuscripts and other works of art. 

In the evening a dinner was tendered to the 
Conference at the Ritz-Carlton by Mayor Smith, 
when there were the following proceedings: 

ToASTMASTER Brunner: May I suggest that 
this Convention has had a very delightful time in 
the City of Philadelphia.^ I know just what you 
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are thinking of, I know you are bubbling over 
with enthusiasm over the great things Philadelphia 
has done, the great things the Art Jury has done; 
and they could not have been done unless the 
administration of Philadelphia, unless the Mayor, 
had given not only his support, but his enthusi- 
astic support, to it. (Applause.) 

And I also want to suggest that this dinner is 
tendered to this Conference by the Honorable 
Thomas B. Smith, Mayor of Philadelphia. I will 
ask you to rise and drink to the health of the 
Mayor. (All assembled rise and drink to the 
Mayor's health.) (Applause.) 

Mayor Smith: Mr. Toastmaster, let me say, 
that, when I welcomed this delegation of splendid 
men to Philadelphia this morning, they were 
strangers to me and I was a stranger to them. 
Nevertheless, that welcome came from the heart. 
It was most sincere. Now, having had an oppor- 
tunity to associate with you gentlemen while en- 
joying the splendid hospitality of Mr. Widener, 
the President of the Art Jury (applause) , I wish to 
emphasize that welcome and to ask you to come 
to Philadelphia again. I almost feel like singing 
the Swan Song, I regret so much the parting; 
and I understand you do leave tomorrow for 
other parts. 

If you think as much of Philadelphia as Phila- 
delphia's Mayor thinks of you, come back to us 
again (applause) and you will find the same spirit 
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of hospitality awaiting you, as you found when 
you arrived this morning. (Applause.) 

Chairman B runner: Gentlemen, the greater 
part of this entertainment is due to Mr. Widener, 
who begs me not to call upon him, but we shall 
never forget that visit to that great house, that 
great collection and that great collector (applause) ; 
and I won't ask you to drink his health, for he 
has asked me not to do even that; but modesty 
goes with great collectors. After seeing Mr. 
Widener's collection, and the wonderful things 
Philadelphia is doing in city planning, and the 
great work the Art Jury is doing — the thought 
occurs to me, at this time of stress, when these 
Allies are our allies and we are all working and 
doing our best for the cause of right over might 
(applause) and honor and patriotism and freedom, 
that possibly the arts of peace are not very im- 
portant; that what we all stand for in this as- 
sembly is not to make the statues a little bit 
better and not to make the boulevards a little 
straighter and not to plant the trees according 
to the last dogma of landscape architecture and 
not to say whether buildings are of the renaissance 
or other periods or who paints our paintings, 
whether modern or cubist; but, what you are all 
working for and giving your heartfelt enthusiasm 
and energy to, is not for these details in making 
the cities beautiful, but in making them more 
habitable, so that you will be considered in the 
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fight for right (applause); and, if we can make 
patriots, we are doing very good work, indeed. 

I ask Mr. John Frederick Lewis, who is a 
member of the Art Jury and President of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, to speak. (Applause.) 

Mr. Lewis: It is a great honor to be called 
upon to say even a few words at this meeting, yet 
I cannot feel, Mr. Toastmaster, that calling upon 
me was entirely of your own volition, but, in the 
words of the Lord, "I believe you were instigated 
by the devil." (Laughter.) 

Chairman Brunner: I do not admit it, sir. 

Mr. Lewis: I probably ought not to lay em- 
phasis on that. You know this matter of emphasis 
is wholly a matter of opinion. You probably re- 
collect the story of the Scotch clergyman, who was 
asked to preach about the prophet of Baal, who 
was called upon to go out and meet the man of 
God; but he read the text from the sacred book 
thus, "He said unto his sons ^saddle me an ass,' 
and they saddled him." (Laughter.) He did not 
appreciate the fact that the words in italics in the 
King James version were supplied by the trans- 
lator and thought they ought to be emphasized; 
and some of his parishioners thought something 
had been left out of the sacred book, and he 
. promised, upon the succeeding Sunday, to correct 
his mistake. He then read the passage, "He said 
imto his sons, * saddle me an ass,' and they saddled 
him.'' (Laughter.) 
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And so, you see, whatever emphasis you choose 
to lay on this matter of art, is purely a matter 
of opinion and nothing else. I believe as Presi- 
dent of the Academy of the Fine Arts and also 
as a member of the Art Jury and a member also 
of the Comprehensive Plans Committee of the 
City of Philadelphia, that I ought to say some- 
thing to you with reference to the City of Phila- 
delphia as a centre of art. I hardly know what 
to say to you, nor where to begin, because the 
City of Philadelphia has the unique distinction, so 
far as I know, among the cities in the world, of 
being the only one founded in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or seventeenth century, probably, to be more 
correct, which was laid out upon a definite plan, 
conceived in England and brought to this country 
by William Penn, and then built according to 
that plan; and the plan was so successful as an 
effort in city planning, that in about seventeen 
years after Philadelphia was founded she had 
seven hundred houses and five thousand inhabi- 
tants. And she certainly became the greatest 
city in the country and the real metropolis of our 
nation. You know that Philadelphia, in the field 
of literature, established the first paper mill, 
through her Rittenhouse. She set up, through 
her Bradford, the first printing press. She printed 
the first Bible ever printed in America. She pub- 
lished the first magazine. She established the 
first public library. She printed the first daily 
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newspaper ever issued upon the western hemi- 
sphere. In the field of science, it is not generally 
known, but she established the first medical col- 
lege; she established the first society in America 
for the study of natural science; and, what is 
not generally known at all, she plowed the waters 
of the Delaware with the first boat ever propelled 
by steam. 

In the matter of art, it is not generally known 
that the first society for the promotion of art was 
established in the City of Philadelphia. I know 
that this morning, among the genial gentlemen 
from Boston and New York, there was consider- 
able discussion as to whether the Art Commission 
of Boston was older than the Art Commission of 
New York, or vice versa; and, looking at the 
respective delegates from thesp two cities, I 
thought it was becoming personal, as to the men 
themselves; but I can claim, without the shadow 
of a chance of contradiction, for the City of Phila- 
delphia, that the , establishment of the first art 
society on this continent was here, and that was 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
(Applause.) 

As early as 1781, a citizen, Charles Willson 
Peale, began the formation in the City of Phila- 
delphia of a society for the study of art; and it 
is a curious fact, that, though his first efforts 
failed, he was subsequently aided by William 
Rush, another citizen of Philadelphia, the first 
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American sculptor, and they formed together the 
Columbiana; and then they formed in 1805 the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, which exists today, 
with practically the same charter granted us one 
hundred and twelve years ago. 

Now, in order that you should have no hesita- 
tion in believing what I say, I have brought with 
me the original agreement, not a copy of it, but 
the original manuscript, dated, "Philadelphia, 
December 29th, 1794," for an association of artists 
in America, for the promotion and encouragement 
of the fine arts. Note the words "America;" 
and note the place, "The City of Philadelphia," 
where these artists signed. And to this document 
were attached the signatures of all the great Ameri- 
can artists of the 18th century then living. It 
is curious and unfortunate that, as they paid 
their dues, the line of the pen was run through 
their signatures, and, while I regret to announce 
the fact, it is nevertheless true that they seem 
almost to a man to have paid their dues, so that 
almost all the names are crossed ; but still we have 
here the names of almost all the great artists of 
the day and I would like to hand this paper 
around to you, as the original manuscript which 
led to the first art association in America. I 
would like you to see it and handle it. 

Now, taking the long stride down to the pres- 
ent age of the City of Philadelphia, we come to 
the Art Jury. You know, the Art Jury is regarded 
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as a sort of municipal buffer. There is not any 
doubt that the present administration of the 
municipaUty has ample power to deal with the 
matter of street signs. I heard something this 
morning of a legislative condemnation of them; 
the law would be perfectly valid, but woe-betide 
any officer of any municipality who would dare 
to undertake by himself to enforce such a law as 
that; but I say to you, "God help any municipal- 
ity that has not an Art Jury.'' Where there is 
one, the executive officer can say, "Oh,- you get 
that approved by the Art Jury, and, if they ap- 
prove it, all right. If they do not, of course, I 
am powerless to act." (Laughter.) 

In my opinion, it would be a great mistake to 
give art juries too much power. What they ought 
to have is, not power in the community, but pub- 
lic confidence. What they ought to have is not 
the ability to force men to obey their judgment, 
but power to convince them that what they have 
to do is right and the suggestions they make ought 
to be carried out. And I believe that, if the Art 
Jury of Philadelphia keeps on doing as it has done 
and adding to the record, which it has made al- 
ready, it will acconiplish its results almost wholly 
by the force of persuasion ; by saying to the archi- 
tects — ^with due deference to those present, who 
are the chief offenders, (Laughter) — "Now, you 
have got a monstrous building here, we will refer you 
to an architect, who will make some suggestions 
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about it." We do not exercise any positive power; 
all we have is a negative power. We will labor as 
Jacob did with the angel, and, if necessary, we 
will struggle all night; we will do what we can, 
and, if we can't, we will tie you up with the sixty- 
day rule, until you think about it. 

What we have to do today is to inculcate the 
love of art. I believe there is no factor, which 
has had more influence in the present time than 
love of art (applause); I believe that, when the 
German government desecrated the Rheims Cathe- 
dral, they did more harm to the German army than 
if they had lost a dozen corps. (Applause.) And 
I am of opinion that, if the Rheims Cathedral, 
that temple of art, falls, the German government 
will fall at the same time. (Applause.) 

However, this is not the time for a war address, 
and I will not make one; I only want to inculcate 
the doctrine that art is not for you or for me, 
but for the whole community; and it is for art 
juries to love art for itself and to seek to have 
others receive it; and, as soon as they do that, 
I think we will get universal peace. (Applause.) 

Chairman Brunner: Gentlemen, New York 
and Boston bow to Philadelphia; the powers of 
persuasion, of diplomacy, are theirs. I am not 
going to make a series of speeches; I am like the 
chairman of the House Committee in a club, I 
am to point out the celebrities; the next celeb- 
rity I will point out will be my friend, Mr. 
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Cutler, of Rochester. Mr. Cutler has been mayor 
of Rochester and has been on its Art Commission 
for many years. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cutler: Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen: 
I hate to disagree with the toastmaster, but I 
have a very poor opinion of the persuasive pow- 
ers, which are to be found in the City of New 
York. I have tried my very best to persuade the 
toastmaster that I could not make a speech and 
that there was no use whatever in calling upon 
me for one ; but I remember the case of the young 
man and the young lady who sat at opposite ends 
of a long sofa. He said to her, "If I should throw 
you a kiss, what would you say.^" She said, "I 
would say you were the laziest man I ever saw." 
(Laughter.) Well, I do not feel that I can just throw 
you a kiss (Laughter) ; I must make an effort to 
say just a few words, if it is nothing more than 
an attempt to acknowledge my appreciation of 
the great and generous hospitality, which has been 
extended to me in many ways this day. 

My connection with Art Commission work is, 
of course, associated with municipal work and I 
think of my experience as a mayor; and, as I 
find it dangerous to try to tell a story in and 
among persons whose stories are riot altogether 
known to me, I am going to tell you one story of 
my own experience. It happened, when I was 
about to become a candidate for a second term as 
mayor. We were commencing work on a large 
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distributing reservoir and in Rochester we have 
, a great many Italian laborers. There was some 
diflSculty between the Italian laborers, who were 
employed on this reservoir, and the contractors, 
and a committee called at the mayor's office, to 
ask my intervention for their protection against 
longer hours and lower wages than their union 
required. My competitor for the mayoralty was 
a Mr. Johnson, whose campaign was based on 
economy, upon a criticism of the very consider- 
able amount of public work which I had under- 
taken. Well, naturally, I saw the contractor and 
represented to him the unwisdom of disturbing 
the Italian vote just at that particular crisis, 
with the result that what these gentlemen desired 
was accomplished. Shortly afterward, a committee 
called at the Mayor's office and the spokesman 
addressed me in this way: He said, "Mr. Mayor, 
you are a gooda man and nexta fall we all for you. 
No lika Mr. Johnson; no spenda da mon." 
(Laughter.) 

I should feel that I had not availed myself of 
this opportunity in any practical way, if I did 
not say a few words in regard to what has been 
shown to us in Philadelphia today. The visit to 
Mr. Widener's home and collection is something, 
for which, as I said to him when I left the house, 
my adjectives were entirely exhausted. I had 
nothing more to say. But it is an experience 
which will be very long remembered ; and I esteem 
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it a very great privilege to have lived long enough, 
to find all over the United States a consistent, 
intelligent and energetic effort to do something 
more adequate, than has ever been done before, 
with regard to improving the planning and 
beautification ,of our cities. 

The city in which I live, like Topsy, "just 
growed." There was no plan. And, of course, 
in a small city, under the circumstances, we have 
a great, serious problem before us. It is very 
difficult, in the first place, to get the citizens to 
appreciate the value of the improvements, which 
we should like to make; and it is very difficult, 
perhaps even more difficult, to get the money 
appropriated to do the work with. It is a great 
advantage, which you gentlemen of Philadelphia 
have, and this I hope you appreciate, that you 
live in a city where you have not only the energy, 
but the means to carry out these great improve- 
ments. (Applause.) 

Chairman Brunner: Gentlemen, I think my 
powers of persuasion have been proven — well, I 
won't say anything more, because Mr. Cutler is 
looking at me; but this legal document, which is 
most interesting, suggests that we must have a 
legal basis for our artistic aspirations; I ask Mr. 
Justice Von Moschzisker of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania to address you. 

Judge Von Moschzisker: Mr. Chairman, I 
must congratulate you upon being an accom- 
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plished gentleman, which is proven by the pro- 
nunciation of Mr. Justice Von Moschzisker's 
name. 

I was warned about ten minutes ago that I 
should be called upon. When I came here tonight 
and Mr. Crawford told me he expected I would 
say something, the first thing I looked at was the 
menu, which said, "Art Conference." I did not 
know what it was all about. I knew the Art 
Jury here was doing considerable work and I 
knew there were Art Juries and Commissions in 
other cities doing similar work, but that is all 
I knew about it, before I was invited here tonight. 

There is nothing in life that, to my mind, 
appears to be more essential than the arts. If 
we can inculcate, as Mr. Lewis has said, a sense 
of the beautiful in all men, we will have a better 
world. If all men loved the beautiful as much as 
they love the worldly things that are not so im- 
portant, I doubt that there would be wars that 
destroy the great works of art and the greatest 
work of art of all, mankind itself. 

Those of us who love art realize — but I think 
there is a certain love of art in the soul of every 
man, though, like everything else, it takes years 
to bring it out and give it a real status; — ^that you 
men, who have undertaken the beautifying of 
cities, have undertaken a great and noble work. 
Mr. Lewis said that Philadelphia is well laid out. 
It is a classical joke of the New Yorker, who says 
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it "ought to be well laid out, it has been dead 
long enough" — (laughter);^ but that joke is not 
well taken — ^Philadelphia is moving on and has 
been moving on and has a great programme 
under way today. It is about to build a Parkway 
that will vie with the Champs Elysees and Mayor 
Smith will have as the monument of his adminis- 
tration the finishing of that Parkway. (Applause.) 
We are going to build a great art gallery at the 
end of it and numerous other buildings are planned 
along it. 

It has always been a regret of mine that we, 
here in Pennsylvania, have not adhered to the old 
colonial, consistently. If, in place of that great 
temple we have in the centre of the city, called 
"The Public Buildings," we had just built four 
beautiful colonial buildings, how much more at- 
tractive and more in keeping it would have been. 
In Harrisburg we have only one building, a great, 
great capitol — I don't know how you would classify 
tHat capitol. But, if we had not attempted to 
copy the old works, how much more attractive it 
would have been, how much more picturesque, 
how much more Pennsylvanian it would have 
been; and I trust that now, along the Parkway, 
that idea will have some force and that we will 
adhere to what we might call our own architec- 
ture, the Georgian architecture. There is no more 
beautiful group of buildings anywhere, to my mind, 
in the world, that I have seen, than the group down 
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at Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Independence Hall 
and Congress Hall, and the other buildings there. 
I never go by them that I am not struck with 
their beauty afresji. We are proud of them, and 
justly proud of them. I think the men we have 
on the Art Jury are imbued with the spirit of 
Philadelphia. They are going to do great things^ 
and are doing great things, for the City of Phila- 
delphia. 

I am not going to attempt to make a great 
address here tonight, but will add to the welcome 
you have received; and just one more thought: 
I know you have been to Mr. Widener's home and 
have seen one of the greatest of art collections. 
A gentleman at the table here said, "Mr. Widener 
is the son of a great father. He is now taking an 
interest in the public affairs of this community. 
He will add force to the community." We all 
welcome him to the ranks of great public men. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman Brunner: The matter of signs has 
disturbed the world for many years, even in Addi- 
son's time. I shall ask Mr. Eickemeyer, who comes 
from the flourishing town of Yonkers-on-the-Hud- 
son, to tell us about the signs of the time in his 
quarter of the world. (Applause.) 

Mr. Eickemeyer: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men: As members of this Convention, I would 
like to speak to you about a matter which con- 
cerns our city. Mr. Chamberlin and I come 
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from a place, which has a very remarkable situa- 
tion. Like Rome, it is built on seven hills, but 
old Rome had only the Tiber; it did not have a 
river like the Hudson, nor did it have these great 
basaltic volcanic cliffs, called the Palisades. 

What Yonkers sorely needs is a renaissance of 
respect for property. Emerson says, "The health 
of the eye demands a horizon." We are all satis- 
fied, if we can see far enough. Perhaps that is 
the reason why every Yonkerite believes in the 
city. A short time ago our Hungarian citizens 
came together and made up their minds there 
should be shown a reminder of the patriotism of 
their own country, and they collected, in small 
sums, money enough to erect a statue to Kos- 
ciuszko ; and they had a grand time and really 
erected a very splendid statue ; but the next morn- 
ing, after the unveiling, Kosciuszko woke up to 
find that his sword was gone. We had occasion 
to erect a soldiers' and sailors' monument a short 
time ago, really a very splendid monument, too, 
except, perhaps, for the figure at the top, which 
was added towards the end and was made a present 
by the women folks, and it could not be refused, 
and so it was put up there and spoiled a splendid 
monument; but one morning, as I was going 
through the park, I saw that a corner of the plate 
where the words of President Grant were quoted, 
was missing. The words that were taken from 
the quotation were, "Let us have peace;" and I 
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told the Mayor that that was very fortunate, 
because all we had to do now is to say, "Let us 
have a piece.". 

I had occasion, three or four years ago, to spend 
some weeks in England, and I went out to the 
Kew Gardens. In England, when the rhododen-r 
drons bloom — ^those beautiful flowers which come 
from our own Pennsylvania mountains — the citi- 
zens make pilgrimages to these gardens, much as 
the Japanese do, when they go out to see their 
cherry trees in bloom. When they go out to this 
beautiful park, thousands of men, women and 
children are there, and there is only one simple 
sign, which reads, "Please don't tread on the turf," 
and nobody did. When lunch-time came, the 
people sat around and. opened their lunch-baskets 
and were everywhere; and in the evening, I msi-de 
up my mind I should like to see the place after 
that vast crowd had left it, because I have been 
caught in the Bronx Park after a crowd had left it. 

Such was the respect for property in that place 
that, after that crowd had gone, I found not a 
piece of paper as big as a penny; such was th^ 
respect for property. 

I had occasion, some years ago, to go to Bo^ 
hemia. There the situation was rather different 
from that in England. A cousin of mine had in- 
terests in the Black Forest, and I was anxious to 
see this section and to see how the people lived 
there. I found them living as in the old feudal 
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days. They had their villages and very fine vil- 
lages. They went out in the morning to their 
plots of ground. When you go to the plots of 
ground, there are no fences. Every shepherd had 
his little plot of ground, which he used for plant- 
ing or for grazing, and nobody encroached on his 
neighbor's property. It was not disturbed. Every- 
body knew he would harvest the crop on his par- 
ticular piece of ground. In the early morning I 
saw the plums hanging on the trees and I said 
to my cousin, "What a pity these trees are on 
the highways." He could not understand. He 
said, "Why should they not be on the highways?" 
I said, "They will be picked long before they are 
ripe." He said, "Not at all. Every tree is owned 
by somebody who will go up when the plums are 
ripe and gather them." 

Now, this was a community of poor people. 
In the saw-mill they work from five in the morn- 
ing until five at night. Their diet is sour milk 
and potatoes, with black bread. Meat they never 
have. Just think of the luxury of this fruit, 
which could be theirs for the stealing. It was 
left there; and there you have, again, the respect 
for property. 

You may say, "What has that to do with such 
a big Convention as this.^^" I want to say that it 
has everything to do with it. We must rely on 
the training of our people; we must have them 
respect our property. 
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. You say, "Well, suppose you can police your 
property, suppose you can protect it, in what 
way will your property be benefited?" Just stop 
and think a moment. If we could abolish all our 
fences, tear down our stone walls, take our gates 
away and then plant flowers and bring our flowers 
and shrubs to the curb, gentlemen, that would 
mean more for the beautifying of the city than 
anything our Art Commissions could possibly do. 

Having been a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion for many years, I always want to get back 
to the school; and I want to begin at the begin- 
ning and take hold of the children; and the prob- 
lem is, "How can we train our children and bring 
them up, so that they will have the same respect 
for their neighbors' property, as they have for 
their own, and leave it and protect it just as well 
as the foreigners today .^" (Applause.) 

Chairman Brunner: Gentlemen, Mr. Eicke- 
meyer's mention of the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Monument reminded me of what a French scholar 
said, when on a tour of the United States, during 
which he saw all the soldiers' and sailors' monu- 
ments. He said, "Now I know what you mean 
by the horrors of war." (Laughter.) 

Before I call the last speaker, allow me again 
to thank the Mayor and Mr. Widener and all 
who have with them lavished the hospitality that 
has been extended to us. 

I will now ask Mr. Leslie W. Miller, Vice-Presi- 
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dent of the Art Jury of Philadelphia, to speak. 
(Applause,) 

Mr. Miller: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 
It is good to be here; it is good to hear re-afl5rmed 
the truths, which such organizations as are repre- 
sented here exist to aflGirm and which cannot be 
aflSrmed too often, but which still require, and 
will require for long years to come, illustration. 
I think we have a feeling of the need of this 
aflBrmation and re-aflSrmation. It is not for noth- 
ing that the great improvements of the day, that 
the great movements of the day, patriotic as well 
as every other kind of uplift, are made very largely 
in the name of art; and, curiously enough, even 
among bodies like this, it has to be aflBrmed so 
often, as to why this is so. I have heard at such 
meetings as this, at which some of these very men 
have been present, the purely artistic side of the 
work to be undertaken spoken of apologetically, 
not to say, shamefacedly. There is a feeling at 
the back of many of our heads that art is some- 
thing, after all, in its essence, that we can do Very 
well without. That is, it is one of the last things 
we usually make a place for; and, when our good 
Mayor repeated this morning the advice that was 
given to him when he entered office, it struck a 
responsive chord, because I knew his predecessors 
had had exactly the same said to them — "among 
the things we can do without, among the things 
that ought to be the first to go, is that Art Jury. 
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We have to have a lot of other things (no need to 
enumerate them), things so obviously good and 
necessary, that would absorb the energies and 
resources of the country and the city for a long 
tinie to come. They must be attended to first. 
The art we can do without." That lingering feel- 
ing is at the back of many and many a conscien- 
tious objection in this city today, and in every city* 
Is it true.'^ It is certainly not true. The contrary, 
on the other hand, is true and always has been 
true and always will be true, that the one thing 
the mind and spirit of man cannot do without is 
the thing that art symbolizes and stands for* 

In clarifying our thought on the subject, we 
begin by saying what it is not. It is always neces-^ 
sary to repeat that. Art is not a thing of pretty 
amusement, to take care of our leisure and help 
us create idleness. It is not a plaything; it is not 
an adornment; it is not something stuck on, as 
so much of our architecture, after the structure is 
practically completed. It is never that. It never 
was that. It is not to any great extent — except 
as these embodiments and expressions of it are 
necessary to the symbol — sl matter of beautifica- 
tion or added charm or anything of the sort. 

What is it.f^ It is the qualification and per- 
petuation of the ideal, the spiritual force that has 
always led men, everythere, to do and to give 
the best that is in them, the expression of a noble 
purpose in the service of the uplift of humanity. 
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The essential thing about art is not the pretty 
thing, not even the beautiful building, not even 
the beautiful city. It is the thing in the spirit, 
in the soul of man, that aspires, that leads him 
and beckons him on to do things, that are above 
and beyond the sordid spirit and material aims of 
his existence. It is the essence of the patriotic 
spirit that dominates this country and the world 
today. It is the spirit that made Greece, that 
made Italy, when it was at its best, that has 
made and transformed France and through France 
the world. (Applause.) 

What we call art, the picture, the statue, the 
beautiful building — these are not the thing, they 
are not the essential thing at alL But men long 
ago formulated fairly well in their heart of hearts 
this purpose; and all the uplift that the world 
has known from that day to this has been achieved 
in following that worship, for which Greece is a 
synonym and has been during the ages. Greece 
is still a watchword for the earth; when man 
would do a deed of worth, he points to Greece. 
It is the spirit — ^not the painting, not the archi- 
tecture — ^it is the Greek spirit, that has trans- 
formed and is destined to transform the world. 

Art is the symbol. Those forms of art, with 
which we are familiar and which it is our busi- 
ness largely to promote, are means or avenues of 
approach, which point the way; but the essential 
thing is the spirit and purpose of uplifting the 
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world, the mind and the spirit of man. And so, 
it is not for nothing — it could not have been other- 
wise — ^that the crowning features of one magni- 
ficent improvement here, which you have witnessed 
the growth of today — ^is not a Court of Justice; is 
not a Hall of Legislation; is not a great establish- 
ment of any kind for the administration of any 
material things whatever; but a Palace of Art, 
something consecrated and dedicated to man's 
sense of the ideal, which will symbolize the senti- 
ment for his upward and onward growth. 

This paper, which has just been handed around 
to you, means much more than the charter of an 
art school. It contains the names of many of 
the men who made Philadelphia. If it had been 
written a few years earlier, you would have found 
Franklin's name at the head of it, you would 
have found Rittenhouse's, you would have found 
most of the men, whose memories are the most 
precious heritage of this beautiful State, this noble 
City of ours, not because they loved art as such, 
but because of what it symbolized and what it 
meant; and every time we gather, as we do on 
occasions like this, when we highly resolve to pro- 
mote this work, to improve art, not as an end, 
but as a means — we discuss methods, we have dis- 
cussed them here, we always discuss them — ^what 
should be the main reliance for carrying on the 
work.^ Should it be advisory; should we try to 
advise people of what is good and right or should 
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we have the power to enforce it? Should Art 
Juries take the initiative and try to teach the 
people what they ought to want or should they 
have the power to tell them positively what they 
should not have? 

There is no need of this division; recognizing the 
purpose that these movements all exist for, to 
serve, you must recognize that we must include 
both these divisions. A good deal was said to- 
day — ^I wanted to rebut it then, I have a chance to 
do it now — about the need of initiative and of 
advice and of help in the promotion of good things 
in the community; that the Art Jury should not 
confine itself to the critical, that it should not 
confine itself to the veto. 

Now, the work of the jury or the commission 
must include both initiative and veto. The Art 
Jury of Philadelphia and probably the art juries 
or commissions of every other city do an enormous 
amount of good, Mr. Chairman, in taking initiar 
tive, in giving advice; but, in the very nature of 
things, those are not the things that are proclaimed 
from the housetops. They are not the things that 
are made public. They do not get into print at 
all. The best work possible that our Art Jury has 
done does not admit of printing in a report. Often 
it is done quietly, with the idea of not hurting 
anybody's feelings. It is oflFering a kind of advice 
in a kind of way that shall be accepted as helpful 
and not as critical or as faultfinding at all. Almost 
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every project, that comes before us, is treated — 
I may say it here, as I could not say it in all places 
— ^in very much such a spirit as this, **It is a very 
good thing; we sympathize with this object, with 
its purpose; but it certainly could be done better." 
Not that the Jury knows everything, not that 
here is a court of last appeal, not that its mem- 
bers are authorities, from whose judgment there 
is no appeal; but because it seems best to look 
at this thing fi:om the point of view of conveying, 
of perpetuating, the traditions of doing good work 
for the public, in the spirit in which it has always 
been done, — in pointing to precedents, in showing 
mistakes, and how to find them, and in possibly 
improving, and just on right lines, the things, 
which, while well-intentioned and possibly very 
well started, can certainly be done better, if we 
take it seriously enough. Many of the things — ^I 
violate no confidence, I think, in saying it — ^many 
of the things, that we have in Philadelphia today, 
of which we are most proud, and that were cited 
today with most approval, are things that have 
come to the jury in rather crude form, and very 
undesirable form; but the promoters themselves 
were amenable to discussion, not argument, per- 
haps, but w^re willing to put their heads together 
with us; and the things they had evolved have 
been improved into something vastly better; and 
yet, the original designer has not had his feelings 
hurt, that is, has not had his mistakes proclaimed 
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